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1. Orientation 
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1. Orientation. One day in San Miguel 
el Grande, a Mixteco Indian town high in 
the mountains of Southern Mexico, I 
stepped out of my log cabin for a few min- 
utes to attend to some business in the cen- 
tral market place. Old Narciso Merecias, 
supreme storyteller of the village, was left 
behind laboriously grappling an unwieldy 
pen with awkward fingers while his dim 
eyes watched the ink flow on one more of 
the dozens of pages of stories which he was 
writing. His cousin Angel, over a genera- 
tion younger, sat across the room likewise 
intently absorbed in writing; he had learned 
to spell Mixteco quite accurately, and to 
write the tones (something which the old 
man had never been able to do), so he would 
take Narciso’s crude draft and fill in missing 
letters and tone marks to make preparation 
of the final copy much easier. 

Soon I returned. The house was in an 
uproar; work had been forgotten. Narciso, 
Angel, and two other neighbors, with tears 
pouring down their faces, were rocking with 
unrestrained laughter. It was obvious that 
during my absence something had occurred 
which to them was excruciatingly funny. 

Inquiry disclosed that Narciso, tired with 
the unaccustomed labor, and moved to 
mirth by the thought of one of his own tales 
(which came to mind while he worked on a 
more serious one) thought to share it sur- 
reptitiously with his colleagues; but its 
humor proved contagious, and would not be 
hid. Months later, any mention of the 
story served as a spark to powder to explode 
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the house into laughter again. The story 
itself is presented below, as Narciso told it, 
but recorded by Angel as best he could from 
memory of this occasion on which he first 
heard it. The humor of the story consisted 
in puns complicated by tonal differences 
between the pertinent words. 

Now words which are pronounced the 
same but have different meanings, like sea 
and see, bite and bight, seal (animal, noun) 
and seal (a stamp, noun) and seal (verb), 
are not restricted to English. Presumably 
homonyms occur in all languages; Mixteco 
is no exception. Thus, Za&4 meaning ashes 
is homonymous with Za& meaning music; 
%oké meaning vapor is homonymous with 
Zok6 meaning hornet; further examples are 
sté?an to light, sté?4n to show or teach, 
sté?an to insult; haa loud, haa to sweil; 
kat? cotton, kati to speak. Just as puns 
occur in English, therefore, puns can occur 
in Mixteco even though the language is 
tonal (the sign ['] indicates a high tone, 
['] a low tone, and unmarked vowels have 
a mid tone’). 

Mixteco contains many words which are 
identical in so far as their consonants and 
vowels are concerned, but which have differ- 

1 The symbols for tones, consonants, and vowels 


are the same as used by Kenneth L. Pike in Analy- 
sis of a Mixteco Text, IJAL 10.113-38 (1944). As 


there, so also here, any item which is not phoneti- 


cally independent—that is, for Mixteco, any item 
which does not have two vowels—is linked by a 
hyphen to some other item. The symbol [¢] 
is to be read approximately like ch in English 
change; [%] as z in azure; ["j] as nj in can joke; 
[5] as sh in ship, with a slight added whistle; [?] 
as the catch in the throat in the middle of Oh Oh!; 
[a] as the vowel of book, but with the lips spread 
apart; [n], after a vowel, as the nasalization of 
that vowel. 
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ent tones. Possibly fifty per cent of the 
vocabulary is composed of word groups 
nearly homonymous in this way. The first 
ten words of the text have the following 
near-homonyms: 2474 this, %4?4 brown, 
#4?a here, ta2a pepper, 4a? soot; ki- (or 
kiiu) is, ku- (or kuu) will be, kuu about, 
kud will die, (ko?6) kid incense (cup); 
kre dé story, k*é"di liar!; ?20n one, ?adn 
nine sutd priest, siti priest! (as a call); hifn 
and, hiin lazy (nearly obsolete) ; taa man, éaa 
will write, t4a is writing, tad will come, 
¢&a ts coming; ni- (nii) complete, ni- wnfor- 
tunately not completed; si?a to do, sa?a a 
cooperative or a company, sa?a the piles 
(alternate pronunciation of s4?a is sda 
which then is nearly homonymous with s&4 
that time, saa bird); biko feast, bikd cloud, 
biké overcast, (nud) bik6é overcast (face), 
i.e. cataracts. In addition, many of these 
words have alternate tone forms which give 
further near-homonyms.’ 

Near-homonyms give opportunity for 
near-puns. The word play may occur be- 
tween any two of the words differing only 
by tone; it is this type of word play, which I 
have here called “tone puns,” that gives 
the basis for the humor in the present text. 

The effect of the tone contrast in the puns 
themselves is heightened because in each 
case a foreigner® mispronounces the tones of 


2 Tones of certain words cause the tones of 
words immediately following them to change if 
the second word is of the requisite type. Ofthe 
words given, all those of tones mid mid, low high, 
and low mid may become respectively high mid, 
high high, high mid; tones mid low may become 
either mid high or high low. See IJAL 10.123-4 
for further details. See also discussionof the fifth 
pun, and footnote five. 

3 There is no religious significance in the fact 
that a priest is the foreigner concerned. Any 
person whatsoever who ventures to learn a lan- 
guage with rules for tone change as highly intricate 
as those of Mixteco will inevitably make grievous 
errors—as I well know from experience. It so 
happens that after the conquest the first students 
of this language, as well as others of Mexico, 
were members of religious orders. In Mixteco 
their most important works were Arte de La 
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one word of each pair, and the natives 
deliberately choose to misunderstand him, 
replying with a near-homonym instead of 
the word which the context requires. 

The foreigner’s errors presumably have a 
further important linguistic interpretation: 
the Mixtecos are, in general, completely 
unaware that tonal differences exist in their 
language; intrusion of an error into the 
system would have produced an artificial 
contrast which brought such differences to 
their attention and evoked a deliberate 
mocking error in return, but an error of a 
sharply different linguistic type. Whereas 
the error of the foreigner was failure to use 
the requisite tones upon certain words, the 
error of the natives was in replying with 
the wrong words, that is, with words which 
had perfect tonal pronunciation but which 
had meanings that did not make sense in 
those contexts. The precise nature of these 
differences will appear in the commentary 
on the puns, in section three. 

Evidently the story originated in some 
region of the Mixteca other than San Miguel 
el Grande. One of the puns (number four) 
contains [d] where the dialect of San Miguel 
el Grande would use [s]. The story might 
possibly have come from near the large 
ancient monastery of Yanhuitlan, about 50 
miles to the northeast of San Miguel el 
Grande; this town was important in Mixteco 
history during the period directly following 
the conquest; Mixteco is no longer spoken in 
the town, but place names of near-by towns 





Lengua Mixteca, by Fray Antonio de los Reyes 
(Mexico, 1593; reprinted in 1888 by H. de Charen- 
cey, Alengon, in Documentos para Las Lenguas 
de Mexico, by S. Léon Reinsch, Vol. 2, Actes de 
La Société Philologique, Vol. 18 [1888]), and 
Vocabulario En Lengua Mixteca, by the Padres 
de la Orden de Predicadores, finished by Padre Fr. 
Francisco de Alvarado (Mexico, 1593; copy in the 
Library of the National Museum of Mexico). 
These publications, written two centuries before 
the development of modern linguistic science, 
now are chiefly valuable for their historical inter- 
est rather than for technical finesse or descriptive 
information. . 
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give evidence that the requisite pronuncia- 
tion was probably in vogue there at that 
time—but any such location of the story 
constitutes a hazardous guess. 

Another of the words (fui craw, in pun 
number five) is now obsolete in San Miguel 
el Grande, at least, and may indicate that 
the story is quite old. 


2. Text 

1. 2474 ki-k*e"di 2. ?00n suti 3. hifn 
é4a ni-s4?a biko. 4. ni-s4?a-tu ?aan suti 
5. 6 td?un-de 6. ha-m4ni hikdn-de 7. 
ti-iti kée-dé 8. nd-ték4 tdaa ké-si?a biko 
9. te-ti-Z4hi °dd?o-de-td 10. é-méni 
haté-de §ini-tS 11. "da?a-td 12. hitad-ta 
13. fud-t8 14. "di-2iG-td 15. sta-ha?4-td 
16. te-"déo 17. mé-nffia-nd 18. kifu 


. Bbhi-dé 


19, te-ni-ka-hini 20. éaa k4-s4?a biko-tin 
21. te-ni-ka-"da-ti?tin-de 22. te-tuk4é-ni 
23. h&a néddde-td nii-suti-in 24. 
éi-m4ni haé& saba-td 25. te-ni-ka-sé-ba’a 
mé4-de-td 26. te-ni-"ddo tak& ha-haté 
suti-tin 27. ni-ka-Zee-dé 28.  te-ni-ka- 
ha?a-de m&-kifiu-na nut ni-Zee 

29. te-ni-kaéi hiin-de 30. "dé-na Sini-td 

31. 24?a-ni h&ni Sinf-td hi-to?6 32. ?4éi-de 
hini sutd-in 

33. te-ni-ka?an tuku sutii-in 34. "dé-na 
™d4?a-ta 

35. "da-%inu-tin-ni t4-"da?a-td- hi-to?d 

36. "dé-na hita-ta 

37. 24?a-ni h&?nv hitd-td hi-to?d 

38. "dé-na "di-Z6dd-ta 

39. "da-Zinu-tin-ni %6so0-td hi-to?d 

40. "dé-na fitid-td 

41. sa-mizéél fud-td hi-to?d 

42. "dé-na sta-h4?a-ta 

43. suni "da-Zinu-tin-ni hita h4?4-td 
hi-to?d 

44, =dé-na tiin-td , 

45. kuu kani tuun-né-tad hi-to?d 

46. Zian-na te-ni-ka?4n suti-in hfin-de 
47. haber [Note: This should be, a ver] qué 
cosa es kuu kani tuun-n4-td 

48. te-ni-ki?in-de-td 49. ni-sti-"gdo-de 


Sud-td nud mes& 50. te-ni-hani tuun-de-td 
51. te-ni-haki: suta-tin ni-ka-s4?a-de 

52. ZGan-na te-ni-ka?4n sutid-tin hiin-de 
53. a qué tonto indio, 54. ?4t hffn-de 

55. te-ni-ka-ka?an tuku-de hifn suti-in 
56. Gia to"dé itdyd k4-kuu-n& 57. ko-bai 
"Saka-nd ti-filiid kéé-ni 58. te-ki-ta?d-ni 
ba-ni-h4in-ni 59. ?4@-de ni-k&-ka?An-de 
hiin sutti-tin 

60. 2474 ki-aon ti?un "dakd 61. ha-ni- 
ka-sd-kité-de nud sutti-tin 62. ha mani 
hata saba ti-filti 63. te-tuka ni-k4-ha?a 
"da?a-de-td nud sutti-tin 

64. te-ni-ka-na-ki?in-de ?i¢i 65. kAé-no?d- 
de 66. te-k4-hakii-de 67. ha-ni-ka-s4?a-de 
hiin suti 

68. te-ni-kuu 69. ni-hinu k*e"di 70. 
ha-ni-ka-s4-katé-de nud sutti 71. ni-"da?a 

Free translation: 

1. This is a story 2. of a priest 3. and 
[some] men who made a feast. 4. Once upon 
a time a priest did [the following], 5. the 
report goes about him: 6. he just kept 
asking 7. [for] chickens to eat 8. from all 
the men who made feasts; 9. but he did 
not eat the entire animal, 10. since he just 
threw away its head, 11. its feet, 12. its 
entrails, 13. its craw, 14. its gizzard, 
15. its liver, 16. and [all that was] left 
17. [was] only the actual 18. meat itself 
that he ate. 

19. And they saw [it] 20. those men who 
made the feasts, 21. and they talked it over, 
22. and no longer 23: did they give the 
entire animal to the priest, 24. since [he] 
just kept throwing away half the animal. 
25. Then they themselves prepared the 
animal 26. and there remained {for them- 
selves] all that that priest kept throwing 
away, 27. and they ate [it], 28. and they 
gave only the meat itself to [him], [and he] 
ate [that]. 

29. Then [he] said to them, 30. ‘Where 
is its head?” 

31. “Right here it is turning summer- 
saults, master,” 32. they said to that 
priest. [Pun one] 
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33. Then the priest said again, 34. 
‘Where are its feet?” 

35. “{On the] branches of that tree right 
there it is getting married, master.” [Pun 
two} 

36. “Where are its entrails?” 

37. “Right here its knees keep giving 
under it {while walking], master.” [Pun 
three] 

38. ‘Where is its gizzard?” 

39. “The animal is mounted on the 
branches of that tree right there, master.” 
[Pun four] 

40. ‘Where is its craw?” 

41. “San Miguel is its town, master.” 
[Pun five] 

42. “Where is its liver?” 

43. “The animal is dancing on the 
branches of that tree right there, also, 
master.” [Pun six] 

44. “Where are its feathers?” 

45. “We're able to stand it upright, 
master.” [Pun seven] 

46. Thereupon the priest said to them, 
47. “To have what thing this is [Note: 
this should be, Let’s see what this is, i.e. 
what does this mean], ‘kuu kani tuun- 
né-td.’” [Final pun, unintentional] 

48. Then [one] man took the animal 49. 
[and] sat it down on its rump on the table 
50. and placed it [sitting] upright. 51. And 
they made the priest laugh. 

52. Thereupon the priest said to them, 
53. “How dumb Indians [are]!” 54. says 
he to them. 

55. Then they said further to the priest, 
56. ‘“‘We’re dumb Indians, 57. but we’re 
bringing a chicken for you to eat; 58. and 
you are receiving it as a gift—-why you’re 
not buying it,” 59. say they, [as] they 
spoke to the priest. 

60. This is a joke [word of jest] 61. [with] 
which they mocked the priest 62. due to 
the faet that he just kept throwing away 
half of the chickens. 63. And they no 
longer gave. the entire animals to the 
priest. 

64. Then they hit the trail, 65. going 
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home, 66. [and these folks were] laughing 
67. at the way they mocked at the priest. 

68. And it is finished. 69. The story is 
ended, 70. the way they mocked the priest. 
71. [It is] done. 


3. The puns analyzed 


First Pun (everything but the crucial words 
of the pun itself is enclosed in parentheses; 
brackets enclose material which does not 
occur in the text): 


Foreigner’s mispronunciation (Phrase 30): 
("dé-na) Sini(-td) 

Correct pronunciation (Cf. phrase 10): 
([p»dé-te k*4?An]) Sini(-t3) ([where has] 
the animal’s) head ({gone])? 

Native’s reply (Phrase 31): 

(24?a-ni) hdni Sini(-td hi-to?d) (Right 
here it) is turning summersaults, (master). 


The foreigner intended to enquire, Where 
is the animal’s head? The correct tones 
occur in the introduction to the story, phrase 
ten, Sini-t4; instead, he used incorrect tones, 
pronouncing the first syllable too high and 
the last one too low: Sini-td. This change 
of tone was almost certainly caused by the 
superimposition of Spanish intonation upon 
the phrase, instead of Mixteco tones. The 
Spanish intonation seems to have been a 
falling one, somewhat like the falling melody 
of the corresponding English sentence. 
However, in telling the story, Narciso did 
not repeat the Spanish intonation, but rein- 
terpreted it as a sequence of Mixteco tones 
used incorrectly. Specifically, then, the 
pronunciation §sini-td involved a double 
error: the foreigner ignored Mixteco tones 
and utilized Spanish intonation whereas the 
native storyteller re-pronounced the un- 
familiar Spanish intonation in the three-tone 
system familiar to him, but with a specific 
series ‘not pertinent to that context. Angel, 
in discussing this pronunciation, said of the 
foreigner, “na-sti é4a ni-kfku hfin s&{i sau 
kii-de” he is not a man born to the native 
language; and, again, “k&?an-stéte-de oon 
ti?li” he has a slight impediment in his speech. 
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The context indicates that the natives 
understood the foreigner clearly enough, but 
decided to have a bit of fun; he had abused 
the tones, so they would also; they replied 
with a near-homonym—sini—which used 
two high tones instead of a mid tone and a 
low one. The Mixtecos delight in jokes of 
all kinds; they play innumerable tricks on 
one another. Once let the first man play a 
practical joke on the second (such as placing 
a lizard inside his shirt, or rubbing ashes on 
his face) and the second immediately jumps 
up to outdo the first, whether in jest or in 
anger; he will labor hard to “go the first 
fellow one better.”” This type of inter- 
change is frequently reflected in their con- 
versation, which has an ample vocabulary to 
describe it. Angel, for example, said to me: 
“nii-ni-ha-"Jaa-n4é aon ka-tini-de te skA"da- 
n& ki?in gini bé?e, te ma-de kw4-"jaa-de 
ka-Cini-n4 ta-kati-né taan-dé ?ini "duéa; 
$aan sik4 éaa kii-de bi?{-k4 ni-sfa-de” If I 
should grab his hat and toss it on the roof, then he 
might snatch my hat and my blanket and dump 
them in the water; he’s a terrific jokester, he 
goes you one better. So it is in this story: in 
every instance that the foreigner allows an 
unconscious error to creep into his tonal 
usage the natives exaggerate the result of this 
error by deliberately substituting the tones 
of a word which'contains the same consonants 
and vowels but which presents a ludicrous 

. picture instead of a serious one in that con- 
text. 

The word sini is derived from the cognate 
regular noun sini which serves as a subject 
or object in the sentence, but is used in a 
special way here so as to modify the verb 
hani. Instead of meaning head, like the 
basic noun, the derived sini means in vague 
relationship to the head or to some character- 
astic of the head. The verb héni normally 
means hitting, when it is used by itself or 
without a modifier, but with a modifier its 
meaning may be changed somewhat. The 
combination hdni gini, i.e. of predicate plus 
object, would mean hitting the head (or, 
figuratively, thinking], but the combination 
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which appears here, hani sini, means turning 
summersaulis. When asked, ‘Where is its 
head?” the natives replied, then, with the 
cognate, ‘‘Here it is turning summersaults.”’ 
(For further discussion of tonally-derived 
forms see IJAL 10.135.) 

A further difficulty is present in the phrase 
"dé-na Sini-td. The words "dé-na seem to 
be used infelicitously here. InSan Miguel el 
Grande the customary form is "dé-¢i k*4?an 
§ini-td where has its head gone, in which "dé- 
is a modified form of ?0"dé at which point, 
-¢i or -te is abbreviated from ?iti road but 
with special meaning of direction in this 
place in the sentence (see IJAL 10.129-30 for 
detailed analysis of the semantic changes 
dependent upon sentence position), k*4?an 
has had its first tone of the basic form ka?an 
go perturbed mechanically to high pitch by 
the preceding word -ée. In a brief question 
as a reply to a statement the "dé-na may, 
however, occur. Angel illustrated this by 
saying: ‘fié-ba?a-nd ?o0n Zuti,’ 4% ?aen dda 
kA?an; te ?onga-de, ‘"dé-na n&-"dé6’ ‘I’ve 
got a knife,’ says one fellow who speaks; then 
another fellow, ‘precisely where, let’s see.’ The 
foreigner did not use the phrase correctly, 
then, unless the dialect in which the story 
originated differed from that of San Miguel 
el Grande; regardless of its origin, the phrase 
contributes a foreign impression to Narciso 
and Angel. 


Second Pun: 

Foreigner’s mispronunciation (Phrase 34) : 
("dé-na) "d4?a(-tad) 

Correct pronunciation (Cf. phrase 11): 
([p>déte k*4?An]) "da?a(-td) (Where 
have) the feet (gone)? 

Natives’ reply (Phrase 35): 
da?a (ZGnu-tin-ni) ta-"da?a(-td hi-to?d) 
(In yonder tree’s) branches (he) is getting 
married (master). 


The tones used by the foreigner here, and 
in all his later utterances, are the same as 
used for his first statement, even though the 
Mixteco words are by no means supposed to 
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be pronounced with the same tone combina- 
tions: Sini should have been different from 
»da?a and tiun, but he pronounces all three 
with the tones which represent a single type 
of falling intonation. 

In Mixteco the word "da?a means either 
hand or foot, and, since there is no plural, 
hands or feet; by metaphor the meaning is 
regularly extended to include a branch or 
branches of a tree. In the first part of their 
reply, therefore, the natives do not have to 
substitute a near-homonym for their word 
play, but actually use the word which the 
foreigner had intended. The joke consists 
in using it in a specialized context, with the 
word tree, which forces a semantic interpre- 
tation which he had not intended; the ques- 
tion, "dé-na "d4?A-td, an incorrect pro- 
nunciation for Where are its feet? is answered 
with "da?a %inu-tin-ni (In) the branches of 
yonder tree right there... . 

The joke does not end with this item, 
however, but is augmented by the immediate 
employment of the identical word, with the 
identical tones, in a different place in the 
sentence but in a grammatical position 
which gives it special meaning. In the first 
pun the basic noun could be made to modify 
a verb and thereby take on special tone and 
special meaning; in this second pun *da?a 
modifies a preceding verb t&- and the 
combination has special meaning, but there 
is no differentiation of the tone of "da?a; 
the meaning of the combination t&-"da?a 
is getting married; the meaning and form of 
t4- in isolation is obscure and at the moment 
it cannot be related to a regular two-vowel 
verb.‘ Where are its feet? asks the foreigner; 


‘ All full words have two vowels—neither more 
nor less, and just one grammatical part (mor- 
pheme). An expression like té-"da?a, therefore, 
gives the appearance of a compound, since it has a 
third vowel and two obvious grammatical parts. 
Such an analysis would be somewhat inconvenient, 
however, because of many other expressions which 
have similar relationships between their parts, 
but in which the separate elements each have two- 
vowel forms and clearly distinct meanings—as, for 
example, kani tuun in pun seven—and the order 
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In the branches of yonder tree it ts getting 


married, master, reply the natives. 


Third Pun: 

Foreigner’s mispronunciation (Phrase 36): 
("dé-na) hita(-td) 

Correct pronunciation (Cf. phrase 12): 
([pdée krA?an]}) hitd(-td) ([Where 
have} the animal’s) entrails ({gone])? 

Natives’ reply (Phrase 37): 

(24?a-ni) h4?ni hitd(-td hi-to?d) (Right 
here its) knees (keep giving under it 
[while walking], master). 


In this third joke a full pun is concealed by 
a series of complicated special tone changes: 
for hitd entrails the homonymous word hits - 
shin bone is substituted, but in the special 
tonal form hitS which in conjunction with 
the preceding verb which it modifies means 
to walk with the knees bending slightly, or 
giving under one, at each step. The normal 
tones can be seen in the phrase, 7470 hitd-nd 
my shin hurts. Now this word may be used 
as a verb modifier, just as was §ini in the first 
pun; if it occurs thus, the identical type of 
tone change takes place, and it receives high 
tones on both of its syllables, as in kaka 
hitd-n4 I am going to walk on my shins (as, 
for example, on the last stage of a pilgrim- 
age). After a word whose syllables are 
respectively mid and low toned, however, the 
derivative change does not force both 
syllables to high, but the first to low and the 
second te high; in "de?é gini this can be seen 
when §ini becomes Sini (instead of inf) as a 
special derived modifier of the noun fruit,with 
the meaning of the last fruit remaining on top 
of a tree after a full crop. It is this subtype 
of derivative change which has forced hits 
to become hitd. A further explanation is 





and position of these elements in the sentence may 
be changed. For a more complete discussion of 
the problem, see IJAL 10.124-5. 

Present marriage ceremonies in the Mixteca 
might lead one to guess that historically the 
meaning of t4-"da?a was to strike hands in matri- 
mony, but linguistic evidence to support such a 
conjecture is at the moment not available. 
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necessary: the word preceding hitd must 
have basic mid and low tones to force this 
change, but the tones of the word in the 
requisite position here are actually high and 
low respectively; the basic form of hé?nv, 
however, is ka?nu, which fulfills the neces- 
sary conditions; ka?ni has had its [k] 
changed to [h] and its first tone changed to 
high because of the change of its aspect 
(“tense”) from incomplete (or “future’”’) to 
continuative (or “present progressive’’), but 
in so far as it affects its mechanical action 
upon the tones of following words, hé?nd 
acts precisely like the basic ka?nt from which 
it is derived. 


Fourth Pun: 

Correct pronunciation for the dialect of 
San Miguel el Grande (Cf. phrase 14): 
([p»dé-e k*A?An]) "di-Zau(-td) ((Where 
has] the animal’s) gizzard ((gone))? 

Foreigner’s mispronunciation of a dialect 
other than that of San Miguel el Grande 
(Phrase 38): 

("dé-na) "di-26d0(-td) 

Natives’ reply, in the dialect of San 
Miguel el Grande (Phrase 39) : 

("da?a ZGnu-tin-ni) %6so0(-td hi-to?6) (On 
the branches of that tree right there it) is 
mounted, (master). 


The pun in this fourth instance is ob- 
scured by two dialectal differences between 
the place where the story originated and 
Narciso’s home town. 

In San Miguel el Grande (in the district of 
Tlaxiaco) the expression for gizzard is 
=di-Ziu. The second element, Zi, is de- 
rived from Zut stone by the process already 
discussed for the first pun; it modifies the 
noun element "di-, in such a way as to 
indicate that it has something to do with 
stones (i.e. for the grinding material in the 
gizzard). The full two-vowel form of the 
first element, and its meaning apart from 
this combination, are unknown. In the 
other dialect, the one upon which the pun is 
based, the expression for gizzard appears to 
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have been something like "di-Z6d6; probably 
the foreigner pronounced the vowels and 
consonants correctly, as in the other puns, 
but failed to use the proper tones; what this 
other dialect was, or the precise tones which 
would have been correct for that dialect, we 
do not know. Of the twe dialectal diffi- 
culties involved, then, the first is the impossi- 
bility of reconstructing the correct tones of 
one of the words of the pun; in the previous 
puns, the correct pronunciations could be 
obtained by asking the speakers from San 
Miguel el Grande to pronounce the words, 
or by finding these expressions already given 
for that dialect in the introduction to the 
text, but for the expression gizzard this 
method does not work since a different word 
is substituted in the San Miguel dialect. 

The second difficulty is caused by a change 
of sound from one dialect to the other. 
Where the originating dialect uses {d], San 
Miguel el Grande pronounces words with an 
[s]. In all the other puns, the consonants 
and vowels are retained unchanged; in this 
case, the pun is obscured by the relationship 
of 46d6 to %6so; undoubtedly this difference 
of consonant did not occur in the story when 
if was first told. About fifty miles to the 
northeast of San Miguel el Grande, in the 
district of Nochistlan, near the town of 
Yanhuitlan mentioned earlier, is a village 
named Magdalena Yodocono; the second 
part of this name is a Spanish adaptation of 
the early Mixteco pronunciation of that 
region, but retains the [d] used there; this 
town is called Madalené Zoskinu by the 
people of San Miguel el Grande—a pro- 
nunciation which reflects the correspondence 
of [d] to [s] (the y and [%] are phonetically 
equivalent, as are the c and [k]); it is just 
possible that the story began somewhere on 
this Nochistlan plain. However that may 
be, the presence of (d] in one part of the pun 
but [s] in the other part conceals the fact 
that originally the word play was either a 
full pun or pun with only the tones differen- 
tiating its elements. 

The word %éso, which constitutes the 
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crucial part of the pun in substitution for 
%6d6, means to be mounted upon, or resting 
upon (as, for example, of a man on a horse), 
so that in reply to the question, Where has 
the animal’s gizzard gone? the natives said, 
Right on yonder tree it is mounted, master. 
%6so is in the continuative aspect (‘present 
progressive tense’’); the incomplete aspect 
(“future tense”), from which it is derived, 
has the form coso. 

For each of these first four puns, and for 
all but one of the remaining ones, it may be 
noted that the query is concerning an inde- 
pendent noun whereas the answer is given 
either with an independent verb, as in this 
fourth pun, or with a verb phrase which in- 
cludes a modifier derived from a noun, as in 
puns one to three and six to seven. Thus, 
head (1) was replaced by turning summer- 
saulis; feet (2) by getting married; entrails 
(3) by knee flexing; gizzard (4) by mounting. 
The only exception to this technique ap- 
pears in the next pun. 


Fifth Pun: 

Foreigner’s mispronunciation (Phrase 40): 
("dé-na) fiit(-td) 

Correct pronunciation (Cf. phrase 13): 
((p»dée k¥4?an]) fiud(-td) ({Where has] 
the animal’s) craw ({gone))? 

Natives’ reply (Phrase 41): 

(sa-mizéel) fiud(-td hi-to?d) (San 
Miguel [is] the animal’s) town, (master). 


If one disregards the mispronunciation by 
the foreigner, and considers only the pro- 
nunciations used by the natives, fud craw 
and fiud town are completely homonymous 
and form a perfect pun. To the query, 
Where has tts craw gone? the natives reply, 
San Miguel is the animal’s home town, 
master. Each of the two words of the pun 
are independent nouns; the second word is 
not made into a verb modifier as is the 
second word in the other puns. 


The normal word for craw in San Miguel 


el Grande is %eha, borrowed from Spanish 
molleja after shortening the word by 
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dropping the first syllable (a frequent 
practise). The only instance in which Angel 
has heard the word fut with this meaning 
is in this particular story as it was told by 
Narciso; there is no evidence to prove that 
previously the word was in current usage 
there. 

It should be noted that the -td has a high 
tone after craw but a low one after town, so 
that the phrases fiud-td and fiud-td are not 
homonymous even though the nouns them- 
selves are pronounced alike; there is nothing 
in -td animal, it, to cause this change. Now 
in the earlier puns, -td was high toned after 
Sini (1), hAni Sinf (1), "da?a (2), ta-"da?a 
(2), "di-Zuu (4), and Z6so (4), but was low 
toned after hitd (3) and hA?nv hitd (3); it is’ 
the word which precedes -td which deter- 
mines whether its tone will be high or low. 
In part, this is determined mechanically : 
after words whose two syllables are both 
basically high, -td is changed to high also. 
After words whose two syllables are basically 
high and low respectively, or mid and high, 
or low and mid, -td always remains low. 
After certain other sequences of basic stem 
tones—specifically, after high mid, mid mid, 
mid low, and low high—the word -td some- 
times retains its low tone and sometimes is. 
changed toahigh tone. Merely by looking 
at the consonants and vowels of such a word 
one can never predict how it will affect a 
following -td. In fact, two words with 
identical consonants and vowels and one of 
these latter tone sequences may affect -td 
differently, in precisely the manner seen with 
fiull craw and fiud town.5 


5 Mixteco has many other mechanical and arbi- 
trary tone rules similar to the ones which modify 
the form of -td. Compare, for example, the rules 
applying to -de: 

The word -de, like -td, never has its tone 
changed following two-vowel words which are 
basically mid high, or low mid, or high low (for -de 
after mid low see examples in phrases 5, 28, 49). 
If the word which precedes -de or -td has its own 
tones changed mechanically, the previous state- 
ment remains the same, and the. words are still 
unperturbed (no examples occur in this text). 
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Sixth Pun: ; 

Foreigner’s mispronunciation (Phrase 42): 
("dé-na) sta-h4?a(-td) 

Correct pronunciation (Cf. phrase 15): 
([2dée kv4?An]) sta-ha?4(-td) ([Where 
has] the animal’s) liver ([gone])? 

Natives’ reply (Phrase 43): 
(suni *"da?a Zinu-tin-ni) hita h4?4(-t4 hi- 
to?d) (Ltkewise right in the branches of 
yonder tree the animal) is dancing, 
(master). 


This pun differs from the others by the 
fact that the noun expression in the query is 
complex. The first element of sta-ha?4 
liver is the word stad bread (or, more accu- 
rately, corn cake, tortilla) ; one can reconstruct 
the second vowel of the full unabbreviated 
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two-vowel form as being low, since other- 
wise the tone of ha?4 would have been 
ha?4 according to the mechanical tone rule 
described for hitd in the third pun; the word 
stad is in common usage. The second 
element, ha?4, is a derived modifier of the 
first noun element and has a tone sequence 
of a.derived modifying type; the basic word 
from which it is derived, or its meaning, is 
unknown to native speakers like Narciso 
and Angel for whom the isolated meaning 
has long been lost; it is probably the same 
word as found in the expression nuni ha?4 
lime-softened corn, in which nuni is the nor- 
mal word for corn but ha?4 evades separate 
semantic analysis. 

The analysis of the reply is less difficult. 
The over-all meaning of hita h4?4 is to be 





After some two-vowel words with basic tones 
high mid, mid mid, and mid low respectively, -td 
and -de remain unchanged (for -td after mid mid, 
see phrase 24; after mid low see 12 and 41; for -de 
after high mid see 51 and 67; after mid mid see 48, 
50, 55, 63, and 64; after mid low see 65, 66, and sec- 
ond occurrence in 59). If the word which precedes 
-td or -de has its own tones changed mechanically 
(or in continuative aspect) the previous statement 
remains the same (for -de after a basic mid mid 
changed to high mid see 9; after a basic mid low 
changed to mid high see 6, 10; after a basic mid low 
changed to high high see 32 and the first occurrence 
in 59). 

After certain other two-vowel words with the 
same basic tones as mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, both -td and -de are changed to high 
(for -té changed to -té after mid mid, see 11 and 35; 
after mid low see 10, 13, and 49; for -de changed to 
-dé after mid mid see 27). Here also the tones of 
the preceding word may first be changed without 
affecting the change of -td to -té and -de to -dé 
(for -td changed to -té after a basic mid mid which 
itself is changed to high mid see 39; for -de changed 
to -dé after a basic mid mid changed to high mid 
see 7 and 18). 

After two-vowel words with basic high high 
tones, -de is never changed (as in phrases 23, 25, 
29, 46, 52, 54, 61, and 70). In the same circum- 
stances, -t3 is changed to -té (the only instances 
in this story are of -t3 changed to -té following 
words which have high high tones in the position 
in which they modify a noun or verb after they 
are derived by tone change from a basic noun; 
for these, see 14, 31, and 43). 


After two-vowel words with basic tones low 
high, -de is never changed to high whereas -td 
after certain of them remains low but after others 
is changed to high (for -de after a derived low 
high see 21; for -td after a derived low high see 37; 
for -td changed to -té after a derived low high 
see 15). 

After certain words in their abbreviated one- 
vowel enclitic form, -de remains mid toned and -td 
remains low toned; after other enclitic forms -de 
and -td are both changed to high (for -ta after -n4 
see 45; for -td after -de see 9, 23, 25, 48, 50, 63; 
no instances occur in this text of -de or -td changed 
to high after abbreviated forms; compare, how- 
ever, ni-si-40?G-td-dé the animal scared him, in 
which -td causes -de to change to -dé but is not 
itself changed by 2474 since this latter word is 
basically low high 40? to be frightened changed 
by the preceding si- cause to be; if -td had been 
changed to -td, however, it could then not have 
affected -de). 

The enclitics -i child and -fia woman have tone 
rules similar to those for -de; the enclitics -ri, my, 
me (familiar) and -%4 sacred personage have rules 
similar to -td; the enclitics -n4 J, my, me (polite) 
and -ni you, your (polite) differ from them both, 
since they always remain high; the enclitics -ré 
you, your (familiar) and -% we (including the 
speaker) have a more complicated set of rules 
than any of those previously mentioned, but these 
need not be given here. The illustrations with -de 
and -td are sufficient to indicate the types of 
changes encountered in Mixteco—and the Hercu- 
lean labors which would be necessary to learn to 
speak the language flawlessly. 
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dancing, so that to the question, Where is 
the animal’s liver? the reply given was, The 
animal is dancing in the branches of yonder 
tree right there, master. The word hita is in 
the continuative aspect (“progressive tense’’) 
as are all the other verbs of the replies; the 
basic form is kata to sing in the incomplete 
aspect (“future tense”). The second ele- 
ment, h&?4, is derived from something— 
probably from ha?& feet, and hence, by 
metaphor, singing in relation to feet becomes 
dancing; compare hika h4?4 to travel on foot 
from kaka to walk and ha? feet. 

In the second and fourth puns, and now 
in the sixth one, reference is made in some 
way to the animal’s action in the branches 
of a tree. He evidently is getting married 
in that tree, sitting there, and dancing 
there ail at once. Reference to the branches 
obtained its start as one element of the 
second pun; it continues as a unifying 
factor of the series and a decided contribu- 
tion to the sustained ludicrousness of the 
plot; it helps to prevent the story from 
becoming merely a list of unconnected inci- 
dents by picturing a single scene to which 
all the actions can be related. 


Seventh Pun: 

Foreigner’s mispronunciation (Phrase 44): 
("dé-na) tiitin(-td) 

Correct pronunciation : 
[("dée kr4?an) tiun(-td)] [(Where 
have the animal’s) feathers (gone)?} 

Natives’ reply (Phrase 45): 
(kuu) kani tuun(-n4-td hi-to?d) (We 
can) stand (it) upright, (master). 


In the seventh pun the near-homonymous 
pair is tun feathers and tuun upright, so 
that to the question, Where have the animal’s 
feathers gone? comes the reply, We can stand 
the animal upright, master. The word tuun 
is an adjective modifying the verb kani to 
hit or to place. No tonal change is involved 
in this modification by a word which is inher- 
ently adjectival rather than an adjective 
derived from a noun. 
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The phrase tiun-td does not occur in the 
introduction to the story, according to 
Angel: éi-tti-ké-Zee-dé . . . bétin kadbo 
¢i-mé-sutui ki-a hid ti?in because they don’t 
eat [feathers] . . . it enters below because he is 
the one who asks {about it]. Some of the 
other parts of the chicken’s anatomy which 
do receive mention in the introduction are 
used for food only in part, after very special 
preparation, and then only by é&a ti-kini 
?ini folks who are not squeamish. 

At this point, the foreigner suspects that 
the reply which he has received does not 
answer his question. He asks for a demon- 
stration or interpretation of the meaning 
of their last statement. They answer him 


by slapping the plucked chicken onto the ~ 


table in an upright position. Startled, he 
exclaims, A qué tonto Indio, How dumb 
Indians are! 

From this general situation a further 
element of humor may be observed which 
has no direct relation to the puns themselves: 
This is the sly manner in which the natives 
trick the foreigner into mistaking simulated 
dullness for actual stupidity. The Mixtecos 
were a conquered race and their new masters 
often treated them haughtily, demanding 
respectful and immediate compliance to 
their demands. One weapon which re- 
mained to the Mixtecos, when they had no 
desire to conform, was to pretend that they 
did not understand—concealing this hoax 
under the most polite phrases that the lan- 
guage afforded. Although this ruse often 
succeeded, it did so at the cost of making 
them appear very obtuse. In the present 
story, they delightedly admit the charge 
of dullness since it was a compliment to 
themselves, proving as it did the success 
of their strategem. 


Final Pun (Unintentional): 
Mixtecos’ (or Angel’s) mis-writing or mis- 
understanding (Phrase 47): 
Haber qué cosa es! [aber ke kosa es} 
To have what thing it is! 


| 
| 





| 
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Spanish speaker’s intention: 
A ver qué cosa es! [a ber ke kosa es] 
To see what thing tt is! (That is, Let’s 
see what this phrase means!) 


The foreigner who reads this story has the 
last laugh. In the very story in which they 
mock incorrect vernacular, the Mixtecos 
demonstrate their failure to master, in their 
turn, Spanish. Specifically, in recording 
the story, Angel wrote, Haber qué cosa es 
to have what thing it is. Upon questioning 
him, it became evident that he had failed 
completely to understand the phrase since 
he had confused it with a homonymous 


Spanish expression, A ver qué cosa es, 
Let’s see what this thing means. While 
enjoying hugely the puns in his own lan- 
guage, he unknowingly fell into the trap of 
an unintentional Spanish pun of Narciso’s. 

Even this, when it was called to his atten- 
tion, did not surprise Angel too much—after 
all, Narciso had also told them a story of 
two Mixteco brothers who were thrown into 
jail because of the most unfortunate use of 
the only three Spanish expressions which 
they—almost—knew, and by which they 
confessed a murder they had never com- 
mitted. 
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1. The argument. In spite of lexical 
borrowing from native Indian, African, 
Spanish, and English sources, the vocabulary 
of current West-Indian Créole or patois is 
still preponderantly French, even in islands 
such as St. Lucia and Dominica where 
English has been the official and cultural 
language for well over a century. On the 
other hand, in morphology and syntax it 
differs not only from French, but from Indo- 
European speech in general. In her study 
of this subject,! Suzanne Sylvain has 
brought to light many analogies between the 
folk-language of her island, Haiti, and vari- 
ous West African dialects; but her conclu- 
sion that the aboriginal Indian idioms of 
these islands had no influence whatever on 
the structural formation of Créole, which is 
merely, she says, “une langue ewe 4 vo- 
cabulaire francais,” seems premature,— 
especially if it be taken to include the dia- 
lects of the Lesser Antilles, hereafter called 
Caribbean Créole.? 

On a number of these islands free Negro, 
White, and Indian communities lived side 
by side, fought, traded, and intermingled 


1 Suzanne Sylvain, Le Créole Haitien Morpho- 
logie et Syntaxe; Port-au-Prince, 1924. 

2 These differ slightly from island to island, 
and even from one locality to another; but they 
are similar enough to constitute a lingua franca 
between speakers of one or the other. Even white 
French and English West Indians frequently have 
recourse to the despised patois in order to make 
themselves mutually intelligible. 


during the greater part of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries,—that is to say 
before, during, and after the formation of 
Créole. Some of the Caribs of St. Vincent 
and of Dominica acquired Negro slaves, 
whose children, it is recorded,? they reared 
as their own; while even the first white 
settlers in the Caribbees found, on the 
former island, Black Caribs of mixed Afro- 
Indian descent whose customs and lan- 
guage were not distinct from those of the 
full-blooded natives.‘ 

The dual idiom of the Island Carib—still 
differentiated according to the speaker’s 
sex, to some extent—continued in use on 
Dominica until well into our own century ; 
and is still spoken in Honduras by the de- 
scendents of those Black Caribs who were 
transported by the British in 1796 from St. 
Vincent to Ruatan. The last Carib speak- 
ing Indian of Dominica is said to have died 
during or shortly after the first World War 
(1914-18); while even today (1944), scat- 
tered words and phrases together with their 
characteristic stress and intonation are 
recalled by some of those who, as children, 
heard the language spoken by their elders. 

In the lexical and phonological spheres 
the influence of Carib on local Créole speech 
is easily discernable. I have noted over 100 
words of undoubted Carib origin, used cur- 
rently in all or parts of Dominica; while the 
Island Caribs’ well known confusion of 
certain consonants (l, n, and r; § and s; 
t and k; m and b) is typical of present day 
Créole. It is natural to suppose that the 
influence worked both ways, and that recent 


3 Rochefort, Histoire Naturelle et Morale des 
Antilles de l’Amérique, 439; Rotterdam, 1665. 

4DuTertre, Histoire Générale des Antilles; 
Paris, 1667-71. 

5 Fred Ober, Our West Indian Neighbors, 352; 
New York, 1904. 
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Carib speech contained a number of Afri- 
canisms, or rather Creolisms. Such appear 
to be the sounds é (church) and j (George) 
recorded in local Carib by Rat® and by 
myself, but not by Breton.’ In current 
Dominica patois, these sounds regularly 
replace k/t and g/d respectively wherever a 
narrow vowel follows and unless preceded 
by s (Fr. piquant, piquer < C. Cr. pika, 
pie; Fr. gueule, gai, guére < C. Cr. jel, 
Je, Je:; but Fr. excuse < C. Cr. eskiz; Fr. 
qui? < C. Cr. ki? is an exception.) From 
the earliest colonial days Island Carib 
borrowed words freely, first from Spanish 
and later from French, Créole, and English. 
In some cases they even reborrowed words 
originally their own, e.g., I. Cb.: ikfband 
homestead, < C. Cr.: kaban sleeping place, 
bed, < I. Cb. kabén hammock. 

With regard to morphology and syntax 
nothing, on the face of it, could be further 
removed from agglutinative, polysynthetic 
Carib than isolating, analytic Créole. And 
yet these two idioms have at least a few 
general traits in common: In both idioms 
the verb consists of an invariable theme to 
which aay be affixed or juxtaposed one or 
more particles indicative of aspect, tense, 
modality. Person and number are deter- 
mined only by pronominal elements which, 
now prefixed, now suffixed, serve indiffer- 
ently as subject, object, or possessive; and 


undergo no change of form other than that 


demanded by occasional fusion or by eu- 
phony. Both are pure relational languages. 
Further similarities are: the use of juxtaposi- 
tion alone to indicate the possessive case 
of the substantive; of reduplication as a 


*J.N. Rat, The Carib Language as now spoken 
in Dominica, West Indies, Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute of- Great Britain and Ire- 
land 27.293-315 (1898). 

7R. P. Raymond Breton, Dictionnaire Caraibe- 
Frangais; Auxerre, 1665. Dictionnaire Francais- 
Caraibe; 1666. Grammaire Caraibe 1667. Edi- 
tions facsimile Jules Platzmann (dictionaries); 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1892 and 1900. Edition Lucien 
Adam et Leclerc (grammar); Maisonneuve et Cie, 
Paris, 1877. : 
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method of insisting on present existence of 
an activity or of 4n inherent quality; and of 
vocalic lengthening to indicate the superla- 
tive. Negative similarities are: the absence 
of a true passive voice, of nominal or pro- 


- nominal declensions, and of a definite ar- 


ticle. Both languages replace the latter 
by a weak demonstrative used as determi- 
nant whenever it is wished to specify the 
subject of discussion. 


2. Perfective aspect. This aspect, in 
Island Carib and in Caribbean Créole alike, 
describes an action as accomplished, or 
condition as attained and still obtaining at 
the time of speaking, or, in the past tense, 
at the time spoken of. To it belong all such 
concepts as: 

(a) he planted, or he has planted hts sweet 
potatoes 

(b) he burned, or he has burned, or he ts burnt 

(c) he died, or he has died, or he is dead 

(d) he ts white 

(e) he ts a man 

The present tense of this aspect is formed, 
in C. Créole by a verb theme preceded by a 
nominal or pronominal subject without the 
addition of any verb particles: 

(a) i plate patat-li 
(b) i bule-i 

(c) imo: 

(d) i bla 

(e) inom 

In Island Carib it was usually formed, 
according to Breton,’ by adding -hétina or 
-tina alone to the infinitive. oli{hd)tina 
I’m white; ali(hd)tiwa we’re white; ald(hd)- 
tibu thou’rt white; altii(hd)tihi ye’re white; 
altiali, Sluti he’s white; alioru, Slutu she’s 
white; aliiont, aliitit they’re white. 

However, his examples show that it was 
to the primary form of the verb rather than 
to the infinitive that the suffix was added 
[see (a) and (b) below]; that the optional 
-ha- could be changed to -a- or -e- to har- 
monize with a preceding vowel {see (c) 
below]; that at least in some cases, the pro- 
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noun subject was prefixed instead of being 

suffixed to the verb theme [see (c)]. 

(a) bonaholi limébiri >abdénaka to plant, 

bury 

(b) kutaholi, (kita >akitaka to burn 
léali) 

(c) aohweeli, (laohwe) >dohwe to dic 

(d) oluali, (dluti) >alu- white 

(e) wikiriyéli >wikiri man 

Note that the pronoun subject, in Island 
Carib, must always be affixed to the verb 
theme even where a noun subject is present: 
léohwe nukisili my father (he) died; hilahéaru 
nukisuru my mother (she) died. Moreover, 
where there is a direct object this is usually 
put in pronominal form in the order: theme— 
pron. sub.—pron. obj.: ére ndéali I took it, 
the form, 4o eréeli (>eeréra to take) being 
more rhetorical: it-is-I took it. This latter 
form is however always employed when a 
complement precedes: yai lisirana there he 
left me; &kae arikana if he saw me; ikiiye-lik 
lapulitae just now he went out; hdlya tébesi 
namulidkabu? where is the return (payment) 
I asked of thee? 

The Carib form of the verb with -ti, 
-tu, or -tiii in the third person is attributive, 
and when used with otherwise active verbs, 
denotes disposition or ability: thus, arikati 
observant; (>arika to see, look; ak&mbati 
knowing, knowledgeable; (>akdmbaka to 
know, hear, understand) ; akdkotati teachable, 
docile (> abdkota to teach, learn). 

The past tense of the perfective is formed 
from the present by the addition of a juxta- 
posed particle. In C. Créole, te is inserted 
between subject and verb theme; in I. 
Carib, baka is postponed to the complete 
present form: ute plate (Créole) ; bonahdtibu 
bika (Carib) thou hadst planted; itebla 
(Créole) oltielibika (Carib) he was white. 

“Les Caraibes se servent rarement du 
passif,” says Breton; and the same might 
be said of Créole, since in both languages 
only a pseudo-passive, equivalent of an 
attributive verb in the perfective form, 
exists. True, the Caribs often changed- the 
final -a of the primary verb form to -u in 
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this modality: ardmotudtina I am hidden; 
but Breton also gives ar4motadtina h6muka 
akaelarfémotana I would be hidden if he had 
hidden me, and kutdholi he is burnt as well as 
he (has) burned. In Créole mwé sewe means 
I am hidden as well as I hid or have hidden. 

In her book,’ Sylvain invokes as charac- 
teristic of Créole and Negro-African verbs 
what Delafosse has called the injunctive 
aspect. “It refers,” he writes, “to an 
action or condition accomplished or attained 
in the past, present, or future under the 
influence of another action or condition.” 
But this aspect exists as much in Carib 
as in Créole, and although properly be- 
longing to the potential, is in both idioms 
identical in form (except for reservations 
made in section 4 below) with that of the 
perfective: 40 kle: bdték3e I want thee to 
do it; (Créole: mwéle: u fe i); allireba 
narokétani wait (till) I show tt to thee; 
(Créole: espewe mwé motwe u li); dokabae 
tiibara nébwi call him for him to come; 
(Créole: kwie i pu i vini) ; nébwilikia naikéba 
when he comes I’ll eat; (Créole: le i vini 
mwékemaize); dkabo buka koer&boné, dkaé 


®The full list of Island Carib pronominal 
affixes is as follows. Those in square brackets are 
attributive forms. The corresponding Caribbean 
Créole pronouns are given in parentheses under 
the English. 
n-, né- -na [-tina] (mwé,m-) J, me, my; 
b-, p-, bé- -bu [-t‘bu] (u) thou, thee, thy 
1-, lo- -i (-li, -ti], -e (i, -li) he, him, his; 
t-, t6- -u, -a, [-ru, -ni, -tu] (i, -li) she, her, it, its 
w4-, w- -wa, [tiwa] (nu) we, us, our 
h-, hé- -hi [thi] (zot, zo) ye, you, your 
nhé-, nh- -ii, -ya, -yé, [-tyai] [-n0] (yo) they, them, 

their 

All of the above Carib prefixes and suffixes are 
used both as pronoun subject and as pronoun ob- 
ject. In addition to these the Island Carib men 
employed as pronoun object (or possessive) only 
the prefixes i or y me, my; k- us, our; and a- thee, 
thy. The only independent pronouns in Carib 
are really demonstratives: 40, inara (M.L.), and 
nikoya (W.L.) it is I; emale, or emale (M.L.), 
and ibura (W.L.) zt is thou; ikira and likia it is 
he ete. 

9 Meillet et Cohen, Les Langues du Monde; 
Paris, 1924. , 
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nébwi when thou wert leeward is when he 
came; (Créole: leute ab4, seleivini); fnara 
kanubiteé hdmuka kai nébwi I should 
be afraid were he to come; (Créole: mwé teke 
pei, seivini). 

Thus, in Caribbean Créole as in Island 
Carib, the perfective embraces the same 
category of concepts, and consists, in its 
essential structure, of a primary verb form 
together with its subject. The usual order 
may be changed, in either language, for 
effect or convenience (Créole: matiu you lie! 
Carib: l4ohwe = aohwéeli he died or is dead) ; 
while in Carib there may be inserted before 
the pronominal suffixed subject (and always 
must be inserted before the pronominal 
suffixed object in all forms of the verb except 
those in -a, -ma, ka, imperative and sub- 
junctive, and hémuka, conditional), an 
- attributive -ti-, which, in the third person 
of active verbs is changed to -l-, -r-, or -n-: 
kutahdtibu thou (hast) burned, kita bodtina, 
or dmiile kutdtina thou (hast) burned me. 
Finally the optional he- which often pre- 
cedes the Carib pronominal suffix may be- 
come for the sake of vocalic harmony ha, 
9, a, &, €, e, , yé, or yé. 


3. The imperfective. This aspect de- 
scribes an action or a condition as not yet 
accomplished or attained at the time of 
speaking, or, in its past tense, at the time 

spoken of, but habitually, capable of, or in 
' process of being accomplished or attained. 
It confers on verbs of condition (which 
thereby become activated) a transitional 
turn which usually must be rendered in 
English by a copulative (is becoming, does 
get, was getting, did turn etc.) before the com- 
plement. Thus it includes our general and 
true present and past progressive tenses of 
active and habilitative verbs. By the 


latter I mean such as denote general disposi- 
tion or ability to do, say, hear, or see some- 
thing; and which usually are translated with 
the help of the auxiliaries can or do (e.g., 
he does eat fish). To this aspect belong such 
concepts as: 
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(a) he is planting, or, he plants them 

(b) thou wert.burning me 

(c) he is sickening, i.e. getting sick 

(d) he takes a wife, i.e. gets married 

(e) he has a wife, i.e. he is married 

(f) he is going to marry, i.e. he is betrothed 

(g) he does, or, he can plant 

(h) he (or it male class) becomes, or, ts 
getting big 

(i) it ts [doing] somewhat cold 

(j) I am minded, or, I have a mind to, I’d 
like 

(k) he has a job, or, he is doing a task 

In both Caribbean Créole and Island Carib 

the sign of this aspect is the verbal particle 

ka (in its contracted form, k-). As in the 

case of the perfective, the past tense is 

formed by the addition of the tense parti- 

cles, te in Créole, and biika in Carib to the 

present. 

Caribbean Créole: 

(a) i ka plate yo 

(b) u te ka bile mwé 

(c) i ka méled 

(d) i ka méye 

(e) i ni yd médam, or, i ni min li, i mdye 

(f) i kae méye 

(g) i ké plate, or, se i ka plate 

(h) i ka gra 

(i) i ka fe y5 ti lide fwét it does make a 
little idea cold 

(j) lidé mwé ka di mwé my mind does tell 
me, or lidé mwé le: di mwé my mind 
wants to tell me ~ 

(k) i ka job 

Island Carib: 

(a) lobénakayenii 

(b) bakitakayétina bika 

(c) dnetak&ali (> onékoti 

> dnek sickness) 

(d) kaydnié lié, or, kaydnié likfa (>lioni 
his wife) 

(e) kayanfali (c.f., lionforu she ts hts wife) 

(f) kayonikéyoli, or,- likia kaydnikae 
(> liénikani) 

(g) kobonak&titi, or kobondkati likia (his 
betrothed) 


he is sick, 
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(h) wairikétiti, or, | wairikati _likia 
(> wairilti] [he is} big) 
(i) tili oka nisiti chilly doing it is minded 
(j) konfsiti néné it ts minded to me, or, 
konisitina I have a mind, or I am 
minded, or kle nénisi, or, kle:ti 
nénisi my mind [it] wants 
(k) kaménikleti (>luménikle his task) 
Clearly the ka of Caribbean Créole has 
been taken over from the Carib: in two 
cases only does the former differ from the 
latter idiom in its use of this particle; in 
(e), where Créole ni to have, possess is em- 
ployed in the perfective to replace the Carib 
attributive imperfective form, kayenfali he 
does be wived, i.e., he has a wife; and in the 
alternative version of (j), where Créole le: 
to want replaces an apparently imperfective, 
though probably petrified Carib kle:, in 
which the k- was no longer functional.” 
This similarity of structure should not, 
of course, be exaggerated. Carib, unlike 
Créole, rarely used ka as sole verbal affix 
to a theme, and then only to activate a non- 
verb theme in the infinitive (eamélaka to 
hook out > Smala a hook or crook), or to 
affirm the performance of an activity else- 
where determined as to tense (allirekeiru 
kdtégana it will wait I make done it or I 
do do it, i.e., I’ll do it later). There seems 
to have been at work a constant tendency to 
eliminate n6n-essentials; and what at one 
time probably were tense suffixes, such as 
-ha- and -yé-, at first became mere protec- 
tive vowels harmonizing with the preceding 
stem, and then, as tense became absorbed 
into aspect or modality, disappeared alto- 


¢* As will be seen in section 6 below, Carib used 
-ni as an attributive suffix: kateni whose? ketoni 
to whom? what for? (> kata who? what?), hallyaéni 
where at? (> hoallya where?). 

As for kle: want, this word appears to be related 
le: strip, bend back; ele choose, take, bring, or force 
(substantive); elele tell, say, or flame (verb); 
éula speech, word; -ule which turns, is turned, 
taken from; or food. With the meaning wish, 
however, the only recorded forms are: kle:, 
klé:ti (or kre:ti), klé:tina, nakle:, 40 kulé:, (the 
first being indefinite, the following third singular, 
and the Jast three first person-singular. 
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gether from rapid speech. The former was 
already optional in 1650, and the latter had 
evidently become so by Rat’s time (1898), 
and was occasionally omitted even by 
Breton who sometimes writes nayibukaa 
for nayubikayé I go. But Carib, again 
unlike Créole, also employed in the third 
person two distinct attributive forms of the 
pronominal suffixes, the one dynamic, -li, 
-ru, -nii (the consonantal shift is in this 
case non-functional, having purely phonetic 
causes), and the other static, -ti, -tu, -tid 
(or -tyi). Although in the perfective, the 
choice of one or the other form may appear 
somewhat arbitrary (c.f., altieli or Sluti he/it 
is white), the Caribs made good use of this 
distinction in the imperfective. 
Compare: 

énetak&ali he is becoming sick 

wairikatiti he does become big 

kayanfoli he does be wived = he has a wife 


(activity) 

konfisiti he does be minded = he has a mind 
(condition) 

kayonikdyeli he does be wife becoming = 
he has a or he is betrothed 


kakutak&titi he does make burnt i.e. he/it 
does burn 
The suffix -li attributes process or ac- 
tivity, -ti, a disposition or condition.” 


1 Although without bearing on the subject of 
the present paper, some of the uses to which the 
attributive particles are put in Carib may be 
mentioned here. 

-ni. As a post-position: $ni thing, kétani 
whose? kani be at! do! and to have (possessive), 
keténi to whom? what for? hallya éni where at? 
tabwitoné at the carbet, kandbiredni on board the 
ship (> caravella?). As a substantivizing suffix 
to denote (a) a quality: uliboni wickedness, tab- 
witéroni beauty, lelutak&oni whiteness, yotimeni 
injury, a hurt; or (b) an activity: -odileruni 
coming, arrival (> asilera to come), -oburikani 
landing (> oburika to land), -dtoni drinking 
(> ata to drink absolute); or (c) the object of an 
activity: -etékami drink (> otaka to drink active); 
aikdkoni victuals, food (> oika to eat). 

. -li. As a substantivizing suffix to denote (a) 
a quality: iropSmoli goodness (> iropSti it is good), 
endkali scorn (> Sénokaé to scorn) ; (b) an activity: 
-iwSbuli arrival (> nébur to come), ihwetémali 
departure (> nité departed). As an interrogative: 
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Moreover, whereas ka itself is always 
preposed immediately before the Créole 
theme, in Carib it may be prefixed (d, e, 
j, k), suffixed (a, b, h), or both (f, g,), 
its function differing somewhat, from our 
point of view, with position. As a prefix, 
used for the most part with denominatives, 
it signifies does or does be; and as a thematiz- 
ing suffix activating the primary perfective 
form, make or become (depending on whether 
the primary form describes an activity or a 
condition). The following attempt at analy- 
sis may make this process more clear. 

kita burnt < kutdali he (has) burnt 

(burnt-dynamic attributive-he); okitaka to 
burn (burnt-make) < lokutdkaye he burns, 
he is burning (he-burnt-makes: active general 
or progressive) < okutdkati burning, 
adjective (burnt-make-static attributive- 
he/it) < kekutakatiti he/it does/can burn 
(does be-burnt-making-static attributive he). 
Similarly from the stem, foni wife, kayénié 
likia he marries (does be-wife he it is); 
kayonfoli he has a wife = is wived (does 
be-wife-dynamic attributive he); kayéni- 
kfyoli he is betrothed = has a betrothed 
(does be-wife-becoming-dynamic attributive 
he). Or, from the stem, -4nisi heart, mind, 
desire, soul; konisiti noné = konisitina I am 
minded, or I have a mind (does be-mind- 
static attributive-it-me to = does be-mind- 
static attribute-me). 

- Lacking these means, Créole has to be 
content with one form for the general, pro- 
gressive, and habilitative tenses, except that, 
like Carib, it may use the demonstrative 
pronoun sei it is he (>Fr. c’est; cf. Cb. likia 
it is he) ef. Créole: seikab*ule = Carib: 





atali how much? As a third person perfective 
attributive suffix: siléali he has come; oburikéoli 
he has landed; aldoli tt is white. kut&holi he, it 
has burnt. . 

-ti. As an attributive suffix for qualificative 
words: yetimeti it hurts, is painful; ulibati he, 
tt is wicked; Slute it is white, bwituti it is beautiful; 
nitéti he, it is departed, iropSti he, it is good; 


orikati he is observant; and for habilitative verbs, 


korik&titi, or karikati likia’he does/can/knows 
how to look. 


10* 
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kakutdkati likia; Créole: seikaemeye = 
Carib: likia hayénikae. Note also in (i) 
and (j) how the Carib and Créole modes of 
expression correspond; the Créole, lide 
(>Fr. Vidée) being like Carib, Snisi, used 


-to express thought, mind, desire, and 


to moderate the force’ of a statement. 
Another characteristic common to both 
idioms is the facility with which not only 
substantives and adjectives, but also many 
adverbs and prepositions may be used as 
verbs. Compare Créole hét shame, or 
to be or (with ka) to become ashamed (of); 
laSos the chase, or to be or (with ka) to go 
hunting (for); lakle a key, or to be locked or 
(with ka) to lock; pé: fear, or to be afraid (of), 
or, (with ka) to get become afraid (of); 
swef thirst, or to be thirsty (for), or (with 
ka) to get thirsty (for); pito rather, or to 
prefer, or (with ka) to be disposed to prefer. 

There seems to be no doubt that this 
affix or particle, ka, k-, together with its 
cognates, kae, ke, kia, ki, ku, wherever 


12 Paul Rivet has drawn ‘attention to the exten- 
sive use of the particle ka in languages of the 
Arawak stock to form nominal phrases and words 
which are their equivalent. Thus his Kutina 
example: uka c’est mot, may be compared to many 
words of the Island Carib, language: Ska if, when, 
and; (make be) lika this male class (it is he); taka 
this female class (it is she); yaka here; ika there 
he is; inuka there she is; kani! do! say! go ahead! 
4o kani lika J take this; kani kle: J want to have; 
ik&ki! make! produce! ak4li shape, form, manner, 
figure, soul. Also, according to Rat though not 
listed by Breton, ih4i (> ikAni?) there is, there are 
(extant), with which may be compared Caribbean 
Creole, i k& ni, which has the same meaning. 
Morphemes almost certainly cognate with ka are 
ke, as in allirekéiti na J shall still wait; akeba 
to germinate, grow, live; in -keta or -kota, a causa- 
tive suffix (cf. nitimal to be drunk, nitimaikota 
to make drunk) ; -ki as in ikAki! make! ibinaki! haul/ 
(> ibinal to haul), kinaki! come here! (> ina, visi- 
tor’s response to greeting, m4bwika!, with probable 
meaning I [am come] from); kia, as in nddli-kia it 
is my dog, nitanai-ord-kia it is calm, 40-lik-bé- 
kia! be thou alone, likia (ct is) he; -ku, as in méni- 
sikd tibu thou are witless, konisikutu she is wise 
(does be-mind-able-static attributive she—where 
the suffix -able means capable of, possessed of). Paul 
Rivet et R. P. Tastevin, Les Langues Araud 
JSAP 30 (1938). 
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they appear in Island Carib and in Carib- 
bean Créole, are contracted or agglutinated 
parts of that defective substantive verb for 
which Breton gives okdtina I am, okéati 
which exists, existing in adjectival use, and 
éka existing in progressive use (see i in 
Carib phrases above, where this particle is 
used independently). But unlike our verb 
to be, ka, when not just predicating existence, 
always expresses activity, and must there- 
fore be translated variously by make to be, 
make, become, do be, do. 


4. The potential. For reasons which will 
appear from a comparison of the examples 
cited below, I have grouped in this aspect 
things to come (future), things bidden (im- 
perative) or wished (optative may you bel), 
things hypothesized (subjunctive if, though 
you be), and finally the conditional and 
second optative, I should, I would, I should 
be/have (auxilliary), I would be or have 
(auxilliary). 

As considerable variety of choice appears 
to have been offered in the Island Carib of 
Breton’s day at least, it may be well to set 
forth at the outset a list of morphemes 
employcd by this author in the formation of 
these categories. There were: for the fu- 
ture, -kaba, -kebe, -uba, -ba-, -abu, iéli, 
mehé, -ke, ki; for the imperative and first 
optative, -a, -ma, -até, -maté, -hétika, 
-ka, ke-, -ki, -kia, -a-kia, -ma-kia; for the 
subjunctive, hom4, -m4, or 0 (zero); for the 
conditional, hSmuka; and for the causative, 
§-, -kota, -te. These categories will be 
discussed separately and compared with 
Caribbean Créole. The examples immedi- 
ately following have been selected from 
Breton’ in order to illustrate how many of 
them were analogous, not only in tense and 
modality formation to indicate something 
to be accomplished or attained, but also as 
postpositional particles meaning before, nezt, 
with in space or time. M.L. and W.L. 
indicate men’s and women’s languages, 
where these differ. 
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naik4ba/aika nydbu I’m going to eat; 

naikéba/naikuba/afka niiba/naika méhé/4s 
méhé Aika J shall eut; 

kataéba ndika?/k&té méhé naika? Whai 
shall I eat?; 

kdtebara?/kate méhé? what for? ; 

néikini bdéra/ndikini méhé for me to eat 
(or, for my eating); 

tibara dika it is to eat (or for eating); 

tubara dika nané (in order) that I may eat; 

4male ntibara/4maéle iwdbu be (or go) 
thou before me; 

kdéiti wayubutuli wabu our chief goes be- 
fore us; 

wabara sééti kardbali the breeze comes from 
before us; 
Sakiba"wiku wdbara chew (i.e. prepare) 
wiku (a manioc beer) before we (come); 
A4oba hémai/4o méhé héma I shall be (or 
go) with you; 

dika héma! eat ye! (or, if ye eat) ; 

nafkoni hém4/naikini héma give ye me to eat; 

nubtire im béma (W.L.) give thou me fish 
hooks! 

kékewe bak/bueki (M.L.) do thou fishooks 
to me shall be/come 

ndtoni hém&/kurdketa hémana give ye me 
a drink. (The first of these forms, > 
3taka to drink may be analyzed: my- 
drinking-be with you, or me-to drink- 
be-before you; the second, > kira to 
drink, drink-causative- ye-potential-me) ; 

Sitimai loa (M.L.)/nitimdikota léa. (W.L.) 
he has made (caused to be) drunk; 

A4ohwetéoli/tihwéali etitu (M.L.) he has 
killed (made dead) an enemy; 

arikbaté mehé-l4 (M.L.) barikaba sagani 
(W.L.) it is thou shalt seef (Breton’s 
socalled admirative future) ; 

lite; inute he comes; she comes; 

tibao-binuku-kéli (M.L.) (another) island 
inhabitant he is coming; 

imdmeliki (M.L.) tomorrow (>imémeli 
morning) ; 

mane [ke] kulupwe we'll go [the day after] 
tomorrow; 

konébu' yéki (M.L.) hiya émehé (W.L.) 
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it forebodes rain (lit. rain is before/ 
coming) ; 
allirekéiru kdtegana/niteka it will = ollfre 
mehé-kia kdtégana/ndtéka wait I do 
do/it will await my doing; 

allirekéitina I shall still wait; 

siwdte héma& hwibiné! (W.L.), kibtiné 
hiwdteki! (M.L.) make ye our (sling) 
our hammocks! 

médnoaléki! may it be [to] thee! (a toast, 
> ménole/amale/amiille it is thou, de- 
monstrative pronoun) ; 

kindki! yerénoki! yStéki! come! (>{na I am 
come); give me [some] of the catch [of fish] 

(> erénoli of that which has been taken > 

ere’era to take); make [for] me! (> dtéka 

to make, do). 

It is doubtful whether this aspect can be 
. said to exist, as such, in Caribbean Créole. 
Some analogies are to be found, however. 
Like the Carib particles bara, -abu, -ba-, 
so the Créole pu (>Fr. pour for), may be 
used to indicate purpose, futurity, or com- 
mand (tho’ not, like the former, position). 
Compare Créole pu ma%e for eating, to eat; 
pu mwé maize for me to eat; se pu mwé maze 
it is for me to eat (purpose) or I must eat 
or I have [yet] to eat (futurity); sa pu fe 
what for? sapuife what shall hedo? sapu 
mwé maze what shall I eat? (c.f. katéba 
ndika in Carib phrase above); si se pu mwé 
maize if I’m going to eat; i ni pu molad he will 
or he shall be sick. 

Besides those in pu, mentioned above, 
Caribbean Créole has three regular futures; 
one proximate, one simple, and one anterior: 
mwékéé plate I’m going to plant; 
mwéke plate I shall or will plant; 
mwétekée plate I was giving to plant I was 

about to plant. 

The conditional, which also serves as an 
optative, is composed of the future in ke 
preceded by the past tense particle, te: 
mwé te-ke plate I should plant or I would 
[like to] plant. The construction is the same 
with attributive verbs except that when, 
through inversion or for other reasons, the 
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complement precedes the grammatical sub- 

ject, this latter must be followed by the 

Créole substantival verb particle, ye to be; 

(this also is the case in the perfective): 

uke isit you will be here, but, se isitukeye 
it is here you will be; esukela will you be 
there? but dla u ye, 6-la u ke ye where 
are you? where (at) will you be? (Carib: 

*héllya-6ni-yé-tibu, ?hdllya-éni-b4-tibu). 

The proximate future in k&é (or kal) 
may well be, as is usually assumed, a fusion 
of ka with 4é (or 4i) and this latter is con- 
tracted form of ale to go < Fr. aller. How- 
ever, a Carib origin is also admissible. 

Cf. Island Carib kayénikaé likia he is 
giving to marry (>kay4nié to marry, or 
rather, wive); éniké&é here goes! (éni = 
French, voici!); kdéiti wayubdtuli wabu 
our chief goes before us; k&ima wabika let 
us go away, Fr. allons nous en. (Whether 
this Carib stem was merely a part of dka 
existing, or a combination of k- with the 
stem of the verb ayti(buka) to go (away), 
is impossible to determine, but its function 
was obviously the same as that of the Créole 
k&é). 

As for the simple future in ke, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it was borrowed 
from the Carib, where it was employed— 
(see above) as an alternative to the future 
tense-particle, mehé, which was in its turn 
used as an alternative to the particle bara 
for or before, and to the tense-suffixes -uba, 
-eba, -ba-, -igli. The only apparent differ- 
ence was that ke, in Carib, contained the 
added concept of yet still, and so was further 
used with negatives to form a special tense, 
méikéke'tina I have not yet eaten (m-, 
privative; dika, to eat; -tina, attributive 
pronominal subject, J). Moreover, in Carib 
the complement always precedes the subject 
(pronoun suffix, or auxilliary with pronoun- 
prefix-postposed to theme) in attributive 
verbs, to which all pseudopassives and per- 
fectives are usually assimilated (except 
where the latter are active verbs preceded 
by a complement of circumstance, time, 
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manner, place, etc., in which case none but 
pronominal particles are used; nyai lisirana 
there he left me). Compare, arikatiboli 
he will be observant; yokabdtina/ydkana 
mehé-kia I shall be (or remain) here; allire 
mehé-kia/allireké‘'ru it will wait, or more 
exactly, i¢ will be put off or delayed (at- 
tributive) with lérikubdtibu he will see thee, 
lerdmokuba/lerimeka méhé/likia méhé 
erimoka/arimeka lhiba/eriimeka liéli he 
will sleep (active). 

The Carib anterior future is formed, as 
is the Créole, from the proximate future 
(aika n'y&ébu I am going to eat) together with 
the past tense-particle, bika: dika n‘ydébu 
bika I was going to eat/I was about to eat. 
Note that this Carib auxilliary, -yébu (or 
-idbu) also has the force of an imperative, 
4ika l'yAbu let him eat! (as well as he is going 
to eat), a fact which further points to its 
identity with the postposition, -fbu, or 
w&bu before, in front of (c.f. above). To 
this may be compared two other Carib 
futures which appear to have served for 
both of these to us distinct modalities, the 
one a future perfect, the other called by 
Breton admirative: dika liébu (when) he 
will have or be hidden, and also let him be 
hidden! dikalaté mehé 14 O he will hide! 
or O let him hide! 

Like that of Caribbean Créole, the Carib 
conditional also serves as an optative; and 
is formed with the help of a particle, hamuka, 
which also appears to be a compound of past 
and future tense particles. (-Abu + buka? 
he- + mehé + ka?). Compare: Carib, 
éka-na-hémuka bakémba; Créole, si mwé 
te-ke tanu tf I “should hear (or understand) 
thee; Carib, 40 kanubiteé hémuka, dkaé 
erfkana/noerika; Créole, mwé te-ke pé:, 
sii vwe mwé I should be afraid, if he saw me; 
Carib, arAmatadtina hémuka, dkae lor4mo- 
tana; Créole, mwé te-ke séwe, si-i te sewe 
mwé I should have (been) hidden, if he had 
hidden me; Carib &were hémuka néné ékan 
hémuka korifgati; Créole, i te-ke ose ba 
mwé, si mwé te-ke sav pale it would be 


sufficient for me, if I were able to speak; 
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Carib, 4kai niréhi hémuka makitoni la 
hémukae w&tu, dkal- mar4hi hémuka kéo 
lahdmukae nh4la; Creole, si?i te-ke zafa 
mwé difé pa te-ke b*ule-i, si?i te-ke piés 
zafé mwé Sei mwé te-ke véle-i if he were 
my child fire it would not burn him, if he 
should not be my child my stool it would 
devour him. And in its optative use: 
Carib, ord4meta nahdmuka/norfmata héd- 
muka; Créole, mwé te-ke séwe I would (like 
to) hide. However, Carib could also em- 
ploy hémuka with substantives and adverbs 
in a way impossible to the Créole auxiliary, 
to-ke. Carib, neSibaraté hSmuka-la I would 
like to have a cutlas, (literally to me cutlas 
would be O/); itara tahdmuka it should be 
thus; while Créole would express these 
concepts as, si mwé te ni if I had, or mwé 
te-ke vudr*e mwé te ni y5 kutla I would I 
had a cutlas. 

Rat does not mention the optative use 
of the Carib hdmuka; but I myself have 
recorded what may be a variant: nt- 
butémeku I would like food (éme lure, 
émé to last, to extend toward; emé:ntera 
to envy; méhé before, fut. particle; and -ku, 
a suffix analogous to -ible in feastble and 
cognate with ka, ke, etc.). 

Two modalities, the imperative and sub- 
junctive, belong together in Caribbean 
Créole as in Island Carib because, in the 
former idiom, there is no particular particle 
affected to either, while in the latter both 
make use of the same suffix or postposition, 
-ma, which had by Rat’s day, become identi- 
fied with the postposition of futurity or 
purpose, -ba, -abu. And these latter, as 
we have already seen and like the Créole, 
pu for, might, be on occasions, employed to 
express purpose, futurity, or command. 

In the second person of active verbs the 
Créole imperative is reduced to a bare verb 
in its primary form without pronoun sub- 
ject: plate plant/ dfse dance! pwi-i take it! 
Rhetorical use is sometimes made of the 
second person pronoun subject which is 
then postposed: fe vit u be (lit. make) quick 
you! In the first person plural a special 
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form, anudise let: us dance! si usually em- 
ployed (Fr. allons?). In other persons of 
active verbs and in all persons of attributive 
verbs, forms in pu must be used. sepu yo 
miaze-i let them eat it! sepu u Iisit be herel 
or u ni pu la you have to be there. There is 
no special form for the optative may I eat! 
which is likened to the imperative in pu; 
nor for the subjunctive, which may take 
the form of a perfective (primary form): 
ukwemwé se Sié u you think I’m your dog, 

si mwé vwe i mwé kedii if I see him I’ll 
tell him; of a future in pu: -si mwé ni pu 
dase mwé le: mize if I’m going to dance I 
want to eat; or of a conditional: -si mwé 
te-ke vwei, mwé te-ke dii 1f I should see him 
I would tell him. 

In Island Carib there appear to have been 
a number of ways of forming the imperative. 

(a) By suffixing -ki to a theme (which, 
when not itself a verb might be activated 
by a prefixed ka-, ke-, or k). See above. 
The pronoun subject is often not expressed, 
and the men’s pronominal prefixes, i/y, 
and k- may be used as pronoun object: 
{k&ki let there be! create! produce! (cf. sikAbwi 
to engender, create); kindki come! (> ino I 
am come) hiwdtéki make ye open-up! ydtéki 
make (for) me! This suffix was used by 
the men with themes common to their own 
and to the women’s tongue, as well as with 
those peculiar to their own speech. 

_ (b) By use of the verb particle, -hodtikayi 
or -hétika, to which was prefixed the appro- 
priate pronominal letter. orAmata bohdtika, 
lohdtika, wahdtika hide! let him, let us 
hide! etc. Used absolutely this verb, or 
particle, meant, said Breton, say/ do/ as 
also did -a, -ma (see below). 

(c) By prefixing the pronoun subject to 
the active infinitive form in -ka; (abénaka 
make planted, = to plant): bdbondkae plani 
(thou) it! habondkayé plant (ye) them! 
baytibuka go (thou) away! hordka/horimaka 
sleep (ye)! 

(d) By suffixing to the primary verb form 
-na, ba, -la or -ta, in the singular, and post- 
posing w4m4, héma, nhémé in the plural: 
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(-a, -ma, are parts of the verb to be). boné- 
bae plant (thou) it! bond hémayé plant (ye) 
them. With attributive verbs the suffix -kia 
must be added, and is occasionally used 
without the imperative suffix. 

yokabé-kia be thou here; ny&i wamakia let 
us be there! ydkabukia be thou or remain 
thou here! or dost thou stay here? orikatildkia 
let him be observant! What Breton calls an 
admirative, takes the form in -ate, -m&te: 
orikalatélé O may he see! ydka wamiaté 
kialé O may we be here! In certain cases 
Breton uses néma bémi4, lom4 as the singu- 
lar form: srAmota béma hide! or hide thyself! 
ndtoni béma give me a drink (see above) > 
-$toni drinking, to drink, one of two sub- 
stantival forms of the verb dta, taka, 
3takwa to drink the other, -otAkani, meaning 
that which is drunk—a drink as opposed to 
the former which signifies the activity 
itself. 

This latter form is by far the commonest 
form of imperative found in all records. 
Like -hodtikayi, -a, mi, may be used abso- 
lutely, with the meaning say; nha or nha 
mehé may I say, let me say! wim& or wama 
mehé let us say/do, may we say/do! 

Island Carib also employed this mor- 
pheme (m4) in what appears to have been a 
subjunctive mood. As such it was em- 
ployed either independently in the form 
ham, or in one of two alternative pronomi- 
nal forms: ném&/hémana, bémai/hdmabu, 
lémai/homae, téma/hémanu, wadma/ 
hémawa, hdém4/homahi, nh4ma/hdmayé. 
Like -hodtikayi and -a, -ma, the independent 
form could be used absolutely with the 
meaning say: ydkabukia, okai hdma néné, 
eréma 4o mehé be thou here! if he said to 
me, I should stay (strictly speaking this sen- 
tence is in the present tense, if he say to me, 
be thou here, I shall stay; but according to 
Breton, this form covered both present and 
imperfect tenses). Tense particles were, 
however employed with the subjunctive: 
dka barémota hama/Skabo ord4mata homa 
if thou hide; dkabo orf4meta mehé hema 
if/when thou wilt hide; Skabo hdmuk4Abuka 
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arAmota hima if thou hadst hidden; besides 
the reciprocal forms," ékana ordmotakwa 
bémi/hémabu if thou hide me; dkana 
mehé ordmotakwa bom4é/hemabu if thou 
wilt hide me; akana orfmotakwa béma/ 
hémabii biika if thou hadst hidden me. The 
form or4mota néma& hémuka, which Breton 
(after having included present and imper- 
fect tenses under one heading) calls an 
imperfect subjunctive although he translates 
it by ‘‘je cacherais,”’ seems obviously to be a 
subjunctive conditional (or conditional sub- 
junctive!) with the meaning were I to 
hide/should I be hiding. 

The subjunctive in hom4, -m4& was used, 
according to Breton’s examples, only, but 
by no means always, after dka if, when, 
whenever, although, while, nevertheless, and 
etc. = make be. Probably, as in many 
other spoken tongues, its use was somewhat 
arbitrary. From its general similarity of 
form with that of other categories included 
in this potential aspect, I would suggest 
that its employment in Carib depended on 
whether or not the fulfillment or non-fulfill- 
ment of the condition, expressed or implied, 
was regarded as still open at the time of 
speaking or at the time spoken of; and in 
temporal clauses, on whether the event was 
regarded as a possibility or a certainty. 
Note that whereas hémuka was used in 
both clauses or in the apodosis only, hdma/ 
-m& was only employed in the protasis. 
Thus Breton translates if I hear/understand 
thee dkabo nakémba, and 4ka-na-hdmuka 
bakémba, as well as dkabo akémba némié/ 
hémana; ékabo méhé atérira when thou 


13 The suffix -kwa is the sign of what Breton 
calls the absolute indefinite form of the verb. It 
is used when the verb is conjugated with analytic 
auxilliaries which draw to themselves the pro- 
nominal affixes, subject and object; and especially 
with reciprocal forms, where it may, as Rat says, 
often be translated by self and by the Caribbean 
Créole k5: E.g.: arfmatakwa bémé/arémotakwi 
ba bokwa hide thyself, Créole, sewe ko-u. The 
flexion a < u is also seen in the future (n0tekGba 
I shall do/make) and in the pseudo-passive (noték- 
w&tina I am made, fashioned). 
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wilt come, but dkayé otirguta méhé héma 
l6né when they will drag [to] him off; dkabo 
kirisiona-dtibu. when thou hast (become) 
Christian; but dkabo méakirfsiona hédma 
méhé whilst thou continue to be not Christian, 
the apodosis following in each case with a 
simple future. Notice, in the first and third 
of the above phrases, the reversal of the 
usual order of pronouns subject and object. 
Now according to Rat, this modality had 
undergone a curious evolution by 1898. In 
the first place, the particle ka was omitted 
altogether, while ném& became ntba and 
bika > mika; liktiya-luba if it be he; 
fontiba if it be I (lit. it-is-I if I be); tika 
biba itu, béruba 4ba nuni if thou catch fish, 
bring one tome! These changes, both gram- 
matical and phonetic are insignificant—the 
analytic future, ar4mota niiba I shall hide, 
having been abandoned as such, (no doubt 
because of that phonetic confusion between 
1, n and r, k and t, s and 8, m and b, signs 
of which are evident in Breton’s records, and 
which subs'sts today in local Créole speech) 
it was natural that it should henceforth 
serve as subjunctive without the necessity 
of using a distinguishing 4ka if. But Rat 
goes on to give 4o niiba mika if I were, as 
imperfect; 40 ntiiba hémuka if I had been, 
as perfect. 
nutaf niba kdirabu, notékibali if I go 
leeward, I’ll do it; nutaf niba mika kAirabu, 
ndtekaé mika were I to go leeward, I’d 
do it; nutainuba hémuka kéirabu, ndtekaé 
hédmuka were I to have gone leeward, I’d 
have done it. This change, if it really took 
place, was contrary to the pattern of the 
Carib language, and must have occurred 
under the influence of the only other lan- 
guage then as now spoken in Dominica’s 
Carib Reserve, Caribbean Créole. In this 
idiom the above phrases would be translated : 
si mwé dle abava, mwé keféi if I go leeward, 
I'll do it; si mwé te-ke dle Abava, mwé te-ke 
fé 1 if I were to (or should) go leeward, I’d 
do it; and si mwé tele abava, mwé te-ke féi 
if I had gone leeward, I’d have done it; while, 
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for the sake of comparison, in the Carib of 
Breton. 

dka nyttuli (néma) k4érAbuné, notékuboli; 
aka nyttili (nédma&) hdmuka kaérA4buné 
ndétékéé hémuka; Ska nytittli (néma) bika 
kaéréboné, nétékaé bika; or, kan hdmuké- 
buka nytitili (néma) kaérd4buné, ndtékaé 
hémuk4buka; or, again as above; (the form 
with hdmuka in both protasis and apodosis is 
translated by Breton, now as a present, now 
as a past conditional). 

Making abstraction of all phonetic differ- 
ences as between the Carib of Breton’s and 
that of Rat’s day; and, as between Breton’s 
Carib and my Caribbean Créole translations, 
of the subjunctive element, ham4, m4, or ba, 
it appears to me that the general Créole 
pattern is closer to that of Breton’s than to 
that of Rat’s Carib. In the first place we 

- find, as would be expected, Créole condi- 
tional, te-ke, corresponding to Breton’s 
Carib conditional, hSmuka, instead of to the 
past tense particle mika > buka which, for 
Breton, expressed pluperfect had. In the 
second place, in the protasis, we have Créole 
te corresponding to Breton’s bika; although 
Créole, possessing neither a past conditional 
(such as hamuk4ébuka), nor a subjunctive 
(such as ném&) for its protasis, has recourse 
to thé ordinary conditional te-ke, in its 
apodosis. I therefore suggest that either 
Rat or his informant was mistaken in this 
particular. It would be interesting to know 
how the Black Caribs of Honduras deal with 
their conditional clauses, as it is too late to 
get further information of this sort from 
Dominica itself. My only personal record- 
ing of this modality occurs in the curious 
saying, still recalled by some old women; 
bdéba, hiya; bdebaiyakre?4! niibu luba 
yaha, huadku nimé: ntirakubdtibu pass, rain; 
pass yonder! Were [he] my husband here, 
in-no-wise should I be-jealous-of thee. This 
sentence may be compared with that from 
Breton quoted above (ydkabukia, dkai h4ma 
ndné, eréma 40 mehé) in that both have the 
form of a present subjunctive followed by a 
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future indicative; but were translated by an 
imperfect (past progressive) tense. 


5. Reduplication and vocalic lengthening. 
Reduplication is used by both Carib and 
Créole with active verbs to indicate actuality 
and to emphasize the fact that true present is 
being spoken of. Thus, to an enquiry as to 
whether the kitchen fire required reviving, a 
housewife might reply (Créole): vate, mwé 
ka vate-i fan, I am fanning it; (Carib): 
na?ira, urariyéli I fan, am fanning it; with 
attributive verbs to emphasize an inherent 
or outstanding condition; (Créole): kéle- 
kdle sticky, > kole to stick; file-file slippery, 
> file to slip etc.; bwize-bwize upset, dis- 
orderly, > bwize to smash; (Carib): léka- 
lakati slack; loose, > olekaSa to undo; pau- 
pauti brittle, > spaukasa to break. With 
qualificatives generally to modify or intensify 
their meaning; (Créole): i nwe-nwé it is 
very black, i nwé-nwé it is black in spots, 
dé:dé two by two, (> nwe black, de two); 
(Carib): uli-aliti it is very black, uli-ulisiti 
it 1s black in spots, biama-biama two by two 
(> Ulfte it is black; biama two). Vocalic 
lengthening is also used frequently by both 
idioms to express the superlative; (Créole): i 
mé34 he is extremely naughty, wicked; i 
ma:ldd he is extremely sick; i 3:16 he went on 
and on (> mé8a naughty, wicked; malad sick, 
Sle to go). Cf. Carib, with same meanings 
as above: uli:bati, hané:koti, yuii:tuli (> 
ulibati, onékoti, yutuli). 


6. Possessive. The possessive to have is 
rendered by the Caribbean Créole, ni, which 
is supposed by White Créoles to derive from 
the French, il n’y a pas there is or are not: 
mwé ni I have, ma ni I have not, i ka ni he 
does (sometimes) have, there is, or there are 
(extant); mwé pa ka ni I do not take/have. 

Island Carib has several ways of express- 
ing possession ; by using the particle -m4 as a 
postposition. Thus, w4ma bidmburi nibéyé 
with us (= we have) four children; by a 
combination of ka with ma; katAba kama 
watdkobayi who will be with (= who will 
have?) our chattles? by a combination of ka 
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with the statix attributive suffix -ti; karahi- 
tina I have a child; and finally by a combina- 
tion of ka with the dynamic attributive 
suffix, -ni; ka Smale mehé kanféli, emérua 
émélemehé tf thou mayst have it, thou wilt rest; 
kaniklé:tina I want to have; &0 kAni lika J 
take this; mani nomoti I have not got (with me 
ts not at) ; ikani there is, there are; kAni take it! 
do it! be at it! 

Breton derives -ni from ni thing, and it 
certainly is used to form verbal nouns such 
as -Stoni drinking (i.e. the activity con- 
sidered as a noun), -atékani drink (i.e. the 
liquid drunk) ; but that this suffix is primarily 
attributive is shown by such combination as 
niini (or, néné) to me; %lia-oni-yéli where 
at is he? katéni to whom? what for? katani 
whose? (> k&ta who?) katéni lika whose is 
this? katéni bisikae to whom didst thou give 
it? where - ni is a postposition. 

A Carib origin for Caribbean Créole ni to 
have thus appears at least possible." 


7. Relation concepts. In neither lan- 
guage have sex, person, number; aspect, 
modality, tense any syntactic import. the 
pronominal particles and affixes alone de- 
termine the first three, quite independently 
of those others which, severally and sepa- 
rately, contribute to the definition of the 
Caribbean Créole or Island Carib verb. 
This fact is made obvious by the isolating 
and simple character of the former, but 
obscured by the agglutinative, compara- 
tively complex nature of the latter idiom. 

Not even the pronominal particle, in 
Caribbean Créole, is concerned with sex. 
The third person singular, i (which as pro- 
noun object following a consonant or an i 
indirect object becomes -li), serves for he, 
she, it, him, her, as well as for of and (usually) 
to him, her, and it: imide i he (she or it)ate tt 
(him or her) ; maze i ka fwet his (her or tts) food 
is getting cold; maze i te bai pa te ase the food 
she (he or it) had given him (her or it) was not 
sufficient; mwé ke bé-i-li I shall give it (him or 
her) to him (her or it); i te-ke bat li he (she or 
it) would beat him (her or it); i te ka bat k5-i 
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he (she or it) was beating himself (herself or 
itself). The remaining pronominal particle 
(mwé I, me of or to me, u thou, thee of or to 
thee; nu we, us, of or to us; zot ye, you, of or 
to you; yo they, them, of or to them) are em- 
ployed in the same way and otherwise 
neither affect nor are affected by the mean- 
ing and form of verbs and nouns to which 
they are applied: i bli he (she or it) is white; 
yo bla they are white; u te (ka, teke, ke, te-ke) 
bla thou wert (art getting, wert getting, wilt be, 
wouldst be) white; nu te (ka, te ka, ke, te-ke) 
bla we were (are getting, were getting, shall be, 
should or would be) white; mwé (te, ka, te 
ka, ke, te-ke) maze I ate (had eaten, am 
eating, was eating, shall eat, should or would 
eat). Sié mwé my dog or dogs; si€ nu our dog 
or dogs; mwé ba zot sié papa mwé I gave my 
father’s dog to you; mwé ba zot zo Sié papa 
mwé I gave my father’s dog’s bone to you or I 
gave my father’s dogs’ bones to you. 

In Island Carib there are, in the third 
person singular, male class and non-male 
class pronominal affixes, but neither sex nor 
number nor person otherwise affects the 
form of the Carib theme to which they are 
attached. Thus to the active imperfective 
and active future themes, -dtékayé and 
Stékuba, we need only to prefix the pro- 
nominal elements: n-, b-, l- or t-, w-, h-, nh- 
in order to conjugate I make (or am making), 
thou makest etc., and I shall make, thou wilt 
make, etc., while if these same elements be 
prefixed to a postposition they become ob- 
jective: noné, boné, loné to me, to thee, to him, 
etc., or to a noun, possessive: néku, béku, 
léku my eye or eyes, thy eye or eyes, his eye 
or eyes (or the eyes of me, etc.).4 Nor is the 

1 Note that néma, wma etc. may mean either 
with me, with us or I be, we be etc. depending on 
whether -mi is used as a postposition or as a verb 
particle. Cf. the Créole verb, ba gave which may 
be used as a preposition: mw€ ba i sa ba yo I gave 
him that for them; or the Carib particle, baka, 
which may be used as an independent verb (bukae 
chase it), as an auxilliary (tabdbuka tun3 go draw, 
or go for water), as an adverb of place or a post- 
position (kaimaé wabtka let us go away), and as a 


particle of past tense (nakuté kayé buka J was 
burning; kut&ali buka he had burnt). 
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case only different when the pronominal 
suffixes -na, -bu, -i or -u, -wa, hi, -ii/-yi are 
employed: kutahdtina I have burnt, bakita- 
kayétina thou art burning me, nyai lisfrana 
there he left me, allireké'ru kotegana it will 
be later that I do tt. 

If it be objected that such flexions as: 
lika wiriri this man, tika wiri this woman; 
konisikuti nukisuru my mother is wise, 
konisikityi wakusilyii our fathers are wise; 
atékéali he has made, atékdéaru she has made, 
atékdéanii they have made show a concern with 
sex and number which goes beyond the pro- 
noun or word directly involved, I can only re- 
fer to the table of pronominal affixes in foot- 
note 8 and point out that these so-called 
flexions were not felt as such by Carib speak- 
ers, since analytically they amounted to 
changes of pronoun only: li-ka wikiri; ti-ka 
wiri; k-anisi-ku-ti nu-[wa]-ku-si-[su-]-li [-ru:- 
lyd]; oté-k4-oli [aru :-oni]; he-make man; she- 
make woman; does-be-mind-made at-him me- 
[us]-into-[put-out]-he [-she:-they]; did-make-he 
[-she:-they]. It can likewise be shown that 
the “plusieurs substantifs’” which, says 
Breton, “ont des pluriers” (such as i?haru 
woman, I’noyi women, inati or yendti my 
sister, kinfona our sisters, and most kinship 
terms) are in fact verb forms which undergo 
only pronominal change." 

Aspect, modality, and tense are defined by 
affixed or juxtaposed particles of which 
many, in the case of Carib, are postpositions 
void of material significance. 

In both Island Carib and Caribbean 
Créole, case is indicated only by juxtaposi- 
tion, order, and by the use of pre- (Créole) 
or postpositions (Carib): (Carib), 40 méhé 
erika tisibu nukusuru; (Créole), mwé ke vwe 
vizdy mama mwé I shall see her (the) face of 
my mother; (Carib) oridkaba néné nharié- 
koné kalliponé (> karipund, in late Carib), 
(Créole), palé ligai kwadib ba mwé speak 


18 Compare Haitain Créole, which, Sylvain tells 
us, used the third person plural pronoun, yo they, 
them, their, of them, to them, as a determinant: 
fom-la the woman (of whom I speak), fam-yo the 
women (of whom I speak). 


[thou] the Caribs |their] language to me; 
(Carib), dka lydtali léma Séiri, letékibali 
béné; (Créole), si i ale Wozo, i ke fei ba u 
if he go (to) Roseau, he will do it for thee; 
(Carib) oriaka ba néo ; Créole) pale pu mwé 
speak for me (i.e. on my behalf); (Carib) 
hilahéali pipireméutu waiholi Jim; 
(Créole), i mo: neye&ba-lam vye Jim; old 
Jim died [he] swallowed-uwp-by-the-swell; 
(Carib), Sendali tiroki 4koé ré6 bémoti 
hwéhwe-abu; (Créole) mwé videi ad& pot u 
mete aba pye-bwa I poured it out into the 
pot thou hast put under the tree; (Carib) fkira 
nomaé Sikea arb sé (< arabuseé) ; (Créole) i 
epi mwé pase pa bwa he and I passed through 
the forest; (Carib) rétaba békwa twaria 
nubdna; (Créole) tiwe ko-u hod kay mwé 
remove thyself from |it] my house; (Carib), 
ulfbati libikutu tirfhi pfoni lika mékeru; 
(Créole), move i kee-deye (goes-behind) fi 
medom u neg la that negro’s [his] pursutt of 
thy wife’s [her] daughter |it-| is wicked; 
(Carib), alliikurab3é néné; (Créole), lize i 
ba mwé pass it to me! (Carib), nollikurtbeli 
béné; (Créole), mwé ke lize i ba u I’ll pass 
it to thee; (Carib) nisikuba lika béné lu- 
beheru uihi néné; (Créole), mwé keba u 
sa pu u gaye vyon ba mwé I’ll give this to 
thee for thee to buy meat for me; (Carib), 
Bardysiri buk4é: 4olik tobwétoné-batina; 
(Créole), le Bdtaka: mwé ke yon okay go 
to Bataka: I shall be alone at the carbet 
(house); (Carib), 4oba béma; (Créole) mwé 
keé epi u I’ll (go) with thee; (Carib) tabibuka 
ttind; (Créole), ale o dlo go for water! (Carib), 
nitéti labu; (Créole) i pAti epi i he went away 
with it; (Carib), 8sbwi/sebulwi lisli; (Créole), 
i ¢ébe i he caught it; (Carib), bikaé/bika 
bubdaé; (Créole), ale déye: i chase it!/be thou 
away after tt. 

It will be noticed that the possessive case 
is indicated by juxtaposition alone. This is 
also true, for the most part, of the dative of 
place (where to). The dative of person (to 
or for whom), and the locative (where at) are, 
on the other hand, usually shown by aposi- 
tional particle used as a suffix (Carib) or as a 
prefix (Créole). The vocative is signified by 
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an -o or an -3é (Créole), an -o or an -ue 
(Carib) suffixed to the substantive. The 
grammatical subject of a transitive verb 
precedes its object in all modalities except 
(Carib) in conditional clauses, and (Créole) 
where inversion is used for rhetorical effect. 
Moreover the pronominal direct object must 
precede one to which a pre-or postposition is 
attached, but where the former is a noun, 
or when the indirect object has no positional 
particle added to it, the reverse is the case. 
Note that usually in Carib and frequently in 
Créole a pronoun takes the place of the noun 
subject, which is then thrown further for- 
ward in the sentence (see examples above). 
The Caribs also employed with some words 
an instrumental suffix -tobu, which was, 
however, attached to verb themes, and 
meant thing with which or place where some- 
thing is done. 

Degrees of comparison are established in 
both languages by postposing to the positive 
a positional phrase equivalent to passed over 
(beyond) or from, like, and under: (Carib), 
kanubutétina héhwe sikikwa l4o bwiriku 
(> Sp. puerco) ordsani; (Créole) mwépé: 
tet-Sié pose ko85 maws5 I’m more afraid (of) 
a boa-snake than [passed over it] (of) a wild 
pig; (Carib), lika w4iriti no*éria; (Créole), i 
gwai pase mwé he is bigger [big from, big 
passed] than me; (Carib), wairiti lika mesu 
kasi lika- Adli; (Créole) Satla gw& k5 Sié-a 
this cat is (as) big as this dog; (Carib), 
nidtina labu; (Créole), mwé piti aba-i I’m 
smaller than [small under] he. 

Neither Island Carib not Caribbean 
Créole have the exact equivalent of our 
definite article. The nearest approach to it 
is a weak demonstrative (Carib, lika and 
tiika; Créole -la, la, -a or -i) used as a de- 
terminant only when it is wished to specify 
the object spoken of. These, unlike our 
definite article, may, moreover, be applied 
to substantives, pronouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs otherwise determined—by, for 
example, a possessive. In such.a phrase as J 
took the road through the forest (Carib, 
béranémoti ima ardbsé; Créole, mwé pwa 
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Simé pa bwa) neither idiom regards road and 
forest as requiring specification. On the 
other hand, in the white man’s house (Carib, 
lubdna iika baranékire; Créole, kay beke-a) 
white-man is determined because it is wished 
to convey that some particular white man 
(the one I, you, he or they speak or know of) 
is referred to. Likewise this or that dog of 
mine is Carib, nilika 46li; Créole, 8ié mwé-a 
this my dog; while now, today may be empha- 
sized by a determinant: Carib, ikuyé-lika; 
Créole, zédi-4 this today. 


8. Resumé. It has been shown: (1) that 
there are historical, lexical, and phonological 
grounds for the hypothesis that Island Carib 
had some influence on the formation of . 
Caribbean Créole, (2) and (3) that the 
predominance of aspect over tense is typical 
of both idioms, and is exemplified by their 
putting into one and the same category (the 
perfective) such concepts as he is a man; he 
is sick; he is dead, he died or he has died; he 
is planted, he planted, or he has planted; and 
classing together in another (the imperfec- 
tive) he is getting to be a man, he does become 
a man; he does get sick and he ts getting sick; 
he does die and he is dying; he does/can plant, 
he is planting, he plants. That the perfec- 
tive is or tends to be reduced to a primary 
verb form plus subject, while in both 
languages the imperfective is characterized 
by the inclusion of the verb particle, ka. 
That this particle activates, ie. imparts a 
transitional turn to all denominative and 
attributive verbs. That the imperfective 
is employed to describe an activity (or a 
transition) which is (or, in the past tense, 
was) (a), in process but not yet accom- 
plished; (b), habitual; (c), habilitative— 
i.e., one which the grammatical subject is 
(or was) able or disposed to perform. That 
each of these aspects has its past tense 
formed by the addition of a particle (te, in 
Créole; bika, in Carib) to its present tense 
form. That the true passive exists in Carib 
no more than in Créole, and that-the pseudo- 
passive is assimilated in both languages to 
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an attributive verb (i.e. I am hidden to I am 
sick). That the so-called African injunctive 
aspect of Delafosse has parallels in Carib at 
well as in Créole, but that in their case at 
least, this must be included in the non- 
temporal or potential form of the verb 
which, like the perfective, here assumes the 
primary verb form, (4) that there is simi- 
larity of form, in both idioms, of the impera- 
tive with the subjunctive; that the 
conditional in both derives from the future; 
and that all four of these groups appear, in 
both languages, to be related to a potential 
aspect. That the verb particle, ke, used by 
Caribbean Créole to form its future tense is 
identical with that used by Island Carib 
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both to indicate futurity, and as an optative 
and imperative, (5) that reduplication as also 
vocalic lengthening are employed by and 
have identical functions in both idioms, (6) 
that the Caribbean Créole possessive verb ni 
to have may not improbably derive from the 
Carib attributive suffix -ni to be at, or belong- 
ing to. Finally, (7) that both are pure 
relational languages, syntactical import 
being carried only by juxtaposition and 
order, and the employment of conjunctive, 
interrogative, and negative particles, and of 
pre- or postpositions (alone or in combina- 
tion with the pronominal elements) void or 
voided of all material significance. 
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1. Cultural significance of diversity. 
Outstanding characteristics of the Navaho 
Indians are awareness of all phases of the 
culture and the unusual articulateness of 
this consciousness. Perhaps because of the 
exceptional place occupied by the Navaho 
among the Indians of North America their 
culture shows effects from many areas. 
These Indians are found in the Southwest 
with such a strong overlay of Mexican- 
Pueblo ceremonialism that it can hardly be 
separated from that which they brought 
with them, for their residence in the area is 
more recent than that of their pueblo 
neighbors. They brought with them many 
traits from the northern Plateau area which 
they modified and developed through their 
contacts with the Plains. Linguistically 
they are related to the Athapaskans of the 
Mackenzie, Northwest and California 
regions, not to speak of their contemporary 
kin, the various Apache tribes. 

It is reasonable to suppose that such 
numerous impacts upon what, must origi- 
nally have been a simple culture would 
develop a willingness to accept change, a 


great capacity for adaptation. The modi- 
fications in this culture compared with those 
from which it derived could not have failed 
to develop speculation which in turn led to 
coordination and systematization. Navaho 
thought recorded in its mythology shows 
great interest in origins, particularly in 
accounting for man as a smoothly functian- 
ing being in harmony with all the elements 
of his environment. As a result of such 
speculation dogma satisfies the need for 
inevitability brought about by ancient 
decree, some of which was doubtless based 
upon experience. 

Man to the Navaho has a physical being 
which is incomplete and uncomprehended 
without the spiritual, for on both depends 
his ultimate success.'_ He wonders at the 
miracle of soil and moisture transmuted into 
vegetation with the assistance of air and 
light and expresses his wonder in dogma and 
ceremonial organization. He is no _ less 
interested in the riddle of conception than in 
the origin of sex intercourse; in the origin‘ 
of corn, bean squash and game than in the 
gourds, pots and baskets in which they are 
served. Similarly the Navaho philosopher 
sets a high value on language. He has a 
theory of origin, not too clear to be sure, for 
he can do no better than to make it 
spontaneous.” 


2. Navaho evaluation of language. To 
understand the intricacies of Navaho sym- 
bolism inherent in the ritualism it is 
important to note that language, complex as 
it is, is an indispensable phase of a great 


1 Gladys A. Reichard, Prayer The Compulsive 
Word, Monographs American Ethnological 
Society, 7.51-2 (1944): hereafter abbreviated 
PRAYER. 

? Prayer 9-10. 
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symbolical complex. Words and even 
sound-combinations which do not enter into 
paradigmatic treatment, words combined 
into formula, prayer and song have ritual- 
istic significance partly because of their 
character, partly because of the order in 
which they are used. The Navaho prays 
for ability to speak well, accurately and 
pointedly just as he prays for wealth and 
good health. He believes he cannot be 
prosperous and well if his speech is not under 
control any more than he can make mocca- 
sins without skilful hands. He may put the 
responsibility for learning and remembering 
ritual upon his medicine men but he must at 
least take some upon himself in repeating 
the litanies and contributing to the singing. 

The Navaho set as great store on the 
secular as on the religious use of language. 
They consider as worthy of chieftainship 
those persons who are primarily good 
speakers, those who can give advice, who 
have the ability, but particularly the words, 
to persuade others. 


‘“‘The Navahoes observed that in this band (of 
strangers) there was a man who talked a great deal 
to the people almost every morning and evening. 
The Navahoes did not at first understand what 


this meant; but after a while they learned he spoke’ 


to his people because he was their chief.’’* 


The phrase bizq x§l4 his words are many, 
his speech is fluent, may be applied to any 
person but has such a flattering connotation 
that no person should use it of himself. It 
means that an individual is able to express 
himself in a varied and interesting manner, 
that he has plenty of stories to tell and makes 
conversation easily.‘ By this word he is 
recommended as a wise man and good com- 


* Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, 
Memoirs American Folk-Lore Society 5.141 (1897) : 
hereafter abbreviated Lecenps. Certain refer- 
ences indicate that this requirement is common 
among other North American tribes but, so far as I 
know, they have not been assembled nor has the 
importance of speech been emphasized in discus- 
sions of Indian leadership. 

‘It is likely that numerous other tribes have 
this idea too. I know it for Zuni at least. 
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pany. It is carefully distinguished from 
other words which mean chatter, boastful 
speech, talking for the sake of hearing oneself, 
words disparaging rather than approving. 

Since, as these few examples illustrate, the 


- Navaho have such a strong regard for 


language, it is not a surprise to find that they 
combine their penchant for explanation with 
one of their outstanding cultural values. 
Aware as they are of language as an asset 
they analyze it and, finding that it differs 
from individual to individual, they use 
mythology to explain the differences they 
hear. This attempt to reconstruct history 
is coordinated with another phase of their 
culture, the clan organization, perhaps also 
a relatively recent development. They tie 
up speculation about their existence in the 
Southwest, migrations from the west® and 
linguistic differences as accounting one for 
the other. 


3. Mythical origin of diversity. The 
Navaho, after slow and painful emergence 
from the underworlds and arrival in this 
world, had to undergo transformation into 
human form. The world too had to be 
changed from a restricted space of primeval 
water and mud to the earth they now know, 
spread out over a vast space, drained by 
rivers, varied by mountains, made habitable 
for humans. All of these things were 
accomplished with the help of the gods; and 
gradually as the original people traveled over 
the land they learned the secrets of civiliza- 
tion, among others that legitimate marriage 
is distinguished from incest, that clan. 
organization and exogamy are contrasted to 
promiscuity. In the account of The Growth 
of the Navaho Nation a few people moved, 
little by little affiliating themselves with 


5 Strangely enough, published Navaho myth 
contains references to travels from the west only, 
never from the north, although cultural compari- 
son and archaeology point to the northern origin 
of the Navaho and their migration through the 
western plains. Linguistic comparison shows 
relationship in both directions. 
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other peoples and learning from them, but 
keeping certain groups distinct, these be- 
coming the present-day clans. 


“In those days the language the Navahoes 
spoke was not the same they speak now. It was 
a poor language then; it is better in these days.’’® 


Each clan was distinguished by some 
special talent. Some excelled at farming, 
some at hunting, others at making weapons 
and bucksin garments. Each taught his 
gifts to the others and among them was 


language. 


“The Thapaha then spoke a language more like 
the modern Navaho than that which the other 
gentes (clans) spoke. The languages were not 
alike. The chief of the Tsinadzini and Gonsto 
(leader of Thapaha) often visited one another at 
night, year after year, for the purpose of uniting 
the two languages and picking out the words in 
each that were best. But the words of the 
Thapaha were usually the best and plainest (the 
speaker belonged to this clan); so the new (and 
contemporary) language resembles the Thapaha 
more than it resembles the old Navaho.’ 

“Soon after the departure of the Utes the 
Navahoes were joined by a group of people who, 
when they came to tell their story, were found to 
have come from Thapaha-halkai, and to have 
made wanderings similar to those of the people 
who first came from that place. The new people 
spoke, also, the same language as the Thapaha. 
For these reasons they were not formed into a new 
gens (clan), but were joined to the gens (clan) of 
the Thapaha.’’® 


These excerpts are given to emphasize the 
differences for which Navaho myth feels it 
necessary to account. They have been 
chosen to bring out the consciousness of 
linguistic diversity and the need to account 
for it. Such explanations are interspersed 
among accounts of farming, weapons, war, 
captives, slaves and the like and should be 
considered as only one of numerous things 
which the Navaho finds worth speculating 
about. 

The question which stimulates the fore- 


6 Legends 141. 
7 Legends 143 (parentheses mine). 
8 Legends 145. 
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going introduction on Navaho dogma is 
that which doubtless led to it in the dim past 
of Navaho history, namely, the fact that 
there is so much diversity in the Navaho 
language that, if its distribution were differ- 
ent, we should classify it as dialect. It may 
indeed transpire that we shall yet do so once 
we discover the amount and consistency of 
the diversity. In this paper certain vari- 
ations will be presented as a suggestion for 
further study of this question which has 
many ramifications. 


4. Materials. I have had many in- 
formants—thirty-five or more—from the 
various parts of the more than 25,000 square 
miles inhabited by the Navaho. My pri- 
mary work (which had among its objectives 
the linguistic analysis of religious materials) 
would have shown the diversity of speech, 
as would the texts, but it would never have 
brought out the variation which contrasts 
the same forms when placed under scrutiny 
at the same time. It would always be 
subject to the doubt that authority for 
accuracy was accredited to an individual or 
that the recording was faulty. Conse- 
quently the privilege which I had one 
summer of consulting several groups of 
Navaho interpreters who could thresh out 
their differences together is of unparalleled 
interest. There were some twenty of them 
altogether; some the most highly accul- 
turated members of the population, others 
with varying degrees of white education. 
They came from many regions from Crown- 
point in the east to Keam’s Canyon in the 
west, from Lukachukai and Shiprock in the 
north to the railroad (highway 66) at the 
south. We used old men learned in Navaho 
lore as final arbiters on debatable questions 
which the interpreters felt they could not 
decide. The purpose of the so-called Hogan 
School was to teach the pupils to write 
Navaho and we had of necessity to come to 
a definite conclusion about forms. In ob- 
taining them not only the variation in speech 
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and vocabulary, but also the kinds and 
limitations of tolerance came out. 

Ten years Jater after I myself had assimi- 
lated much of the material and become more 
aware of the problems, I spent a summer at 
Pinyon, thirty-five miles northeast of Oraibi, 
where I considered the language from a 
purely practical standpoint, leaving out all 
references to religion and its involvements. 


5. The distribution of diversities. Speech 
difierences are not localized or regional for 
they may be noted among members of the 
same family. One would expect that vari- 
ations would occur in a territory as vast as 
this and it is possible that some customs are 
somewhat localized. However all the 
Navaho feel themselves closely affiliated and 
- marriage, as long as it fulfils the clan require- 
ments, has no territorial limits. In fact 
there is considerable reason to conclude that 
one of the primary functions of the clan is to 
furnish protection for the individual no 
matter where he may go. Furthermore it is 
traditional for young men to wander far 
from home. The Navaho socio-economic 
scheme provides for visits sometimes ex- 
tended into permanent residence, and young 
men most frequently take advantage of this 
privilege. Marriage into a family which he 
is visiting establishes a youth in a locality 
and provides his wife and children with an 
‘additional “home,” that of his own family 
and this of his wife where her MorHER (that 
is, RELATIVES) lives. 


6. Individualism. The Navaho have al- 
ways been known as an _ individualistic 
people. This trait is demonstrated by the 
language. Let us take for example a man 
speaking what he calls H1s own language who 
marries 4 woman with language peculiarities 
differing from his. Her relatives with whom 
he perhaps lives may tease him, but this 
does not mean to him or them that he should 
revise his pronunciation, grammer or usage. 
It may mean that he will extend his under- 
standing of Navaho as will they, but wife 
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and husband preserve their several dialects 
and their children use both. These two 
emphases, an eternal desire to travel and the 
preservation of individualism under all 
circumstances, account for the preservation 
of the diversity in the language as a whole. 


7. Navaho conception of diversity. There 
is a great difference in the amount of aspira- 
tion used with certain unvoiced stops and 
affricatives: t, k, ts, te. This is only one 
phase of the larger problem of Navaho 
phonetics which may be called the h- 
problem. There is a continuant, x, and a 
sound h, each felt to be distinctive by the 
Navaho themselves. These sounds are 
articulated with a greater or less degree of 
aspiration so that it is at times difficult to 
judge whether or not the aspiration is 
significant. Certain speakers exaggerate 
these sounds so that h becomes x, x may even 
become x, and the stops t, k and affricates, 
ts and te, sound like consonant clusters tx, 
kx, tsx, tex. Navaho who do not emphasize 
the breathiness refer to those who do as 
x-speakers (x da’ani x they say), and mimic 
them by articulating the affected sounds 
almost as if they were coughed. 

Another way in which they characterize 
speech is to refer to zas-speakers (zas da’Anf), 
that is, those who use zas for yas, the word for 
snow. The relationship between y and z 
involves a much larger class of sounds: y, y, 
s, z, X, h, and perhaps other sounds. It 
might not be too exaggerated to say that a 
full understanding of what happened with 
these sounds would furnish a complete 
understanding of the genetic relationship of 
all the Athapaskan languages. 

One of my most sagacious informants 
(RP) stated that use of zas (he of course 
used yas) goes with the exaggerated use of 
nasalization and is found “down along the 
railroad and over around Crownpoint.” 
He himself lived at Ganado, forty miles 
north of the highway. These forty miles 
include what might be called THREE 
CULTURAL LOCALITIES which have been noted 
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by three of us (Wyman, Kluckhohn and 
myself) as distinctive in certain ritualistic 
and social aspects. As we shall see later 
RP’s distribution is far from correct, but it 
may be that the use of z for y and nasaliza- 
tion of vowels go together. My material is 
not adequate to check this point. 


8. Examples of diversity. 

8.1. Another of the numerous phases of 
the y s, z, y problem is the use of the word 
for song and its possessive. The inde- 
pendent word is sin and all the speakers I 
worked with use it. However there is a 
great difference in the possessive form, 
bi-yirn his (tts) song(s) prevailing on the 
eastern part of the reservation as far as 
Keam’s Canyon. From there west and 
north as far as Pinyon at least it is bi-sin. 
Speakers who use bi-y-in, including RP, have 
only scorn for bi-sin, invariably considering 
it wrong, even shocking. This is in great 
contrast to the usual good-natured tolerance 
of differences. 

8.2. I have already referred to one of the 
most difficult problems of Navaho grammar, 
the prevalence of and distinction between 
yi-prefixes.'° This was only a superficial 
preliminary simplification of pronominal 
prefixes which have absorbed certain aspect- 
tense prefixes or contracted with them to 
result bere in distinctive, there in over- 
lapping paradigmatic forms. Since the 
publication of these suggestions more light 
has been shed on other prefixes which have 
at times the same form yi-, at others show 
their relationship to yi-, xi- and si-. This is 
a very involved point but a “dialectic” 
difference points to the fact that this deduc- 
tion is correct and may almost certainly be 
solved by further work using shibboleths. 

One of the yi-prefixes is a theoretical, 


*I do not believe a designation of habitat has 
much significance but I give it in case I err in 
holding this opinion. 

10Gladys A. Reichard and Adolph Bitanny, 
Agentive and Causative Elements in Navajo. 
pp. 13-4. J. J. Augustin, New York; 1940. 
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often vestigial, third person subject; another, 
a third person object, and a third, a third 
person agent. All of these may at one time 
or another be absorbed by a prefix yi- 
which is either a present or past tense prefix, 
or a progressive, momentary, customary, 
inceptive or cessative aspect prefix, since 
each of these has the potentiality of absorb- 
ing at least one of the others without leaving 
a trace. However as soon as more than two 
appear in juxtaposition some trace—length- 
ened vowel, high, as contrasted to normal 
neutral tone, or high long vowel will be 
noticeable. Since the pronominal yi-pre- 
fixes cause the greatest disturbance in the 
third person, it is to be expected that forms 
involving it will best furnish the test-forms 
and therefore the distinctions between one 
tense or aspect and another. And just as it 
is likely that third person forms will show 
highly distinctive contractions, it is also 
probable that the absorptive and contracting 
potential will reach its limit and some evi- 
dence of the elements that go to make up the 
resulting prefix or prefixes will, so to speak, 
bulge out." 

There are numerous examples of this fact 
but it is neatly demonstrated by the 
diversity of speech. At the Hogan School 
there were two brothers from the Keam’s 
Canyon region who manifested more striking 
differences than most of the other students. 
In writing the paradigms for an irregular 
verb, do or make, we exercised great care and 
had much thoughtful criticism. Among 


11 The whole question of contraction is a most 
difficult one in Navaho and one of great interest 
since it furnishes the key to meaning, grammar and 
ultimate genetic relationship. Phonetic accuracy 
is of prime importance since vowel lengthening 
and tone are determining. Just as understanding 
of prefix absorption and contraction furnish clues 
to genetic relationship, so comparison with other 
Athapaskan languages contributes corroboration 
to the analysis. For example, from a careful 
analysis and comparison of complete Navaho 
paradigms I arrived at conclusions like those 
suggested above and was later much gratified to 
find that in the California languages, especially 
Mattole, the elements exist in uncontracted form. 
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other things this discussion brought out the 
conjugation of the prefix ’4- thus which is 
thematic with verbs of existence, making, 
doing, disappearing, saying and the like. 
It combines intricately with the other pre- 
fixes used with it and, since I cannot explain 
here all of the points involved, I give the 
contrasting paradigms to bring out the 
differences. 
’4-...-léh do thus 
Present tense passive 


_ tt is being done thus by... 
thus is being done by... 
Usual N Brothers 
agent}? agent 
$1 ’ac-lé-h" S1 ’actéh 
2 ’&f-lé-h 2 ’an-lé-h 
3 %-éh 3 i-léh 
4 ‘Adji-léh 4 ’adji-lé-h 
D1 ’t1-né-h" D1 ‘tl-néh 
2 ’64é6h, 646h 2 '64éh, ’446h 
4-...-lavh 
Past tense passive 
it has been done thus by... 
thus has been done by .. . 
agent agent 
$1 ‘i-ctah $1 ‘ictah 
2 ‘i-f-lah 2 ‘ifi-lah 
3 ’&-yi--la‘h 3 ’&-yi-la‘h 
4 °&-dji--la-h 4 ’&-dji--la-h 
D1 ’tl-ya‘h" D1 ’tl-yash 
2 ’6-tah 2 ’6-tah 


_ These differences are not due to casual 
mispronunciation for they remain consistent 
through two tenses and can be shown to be 


12.Navaho has three numbers, singular (S), 
dual (D) and plural, the last of which does not 
concern us here. There are two third persons, the 
second of which for convenience I designate as 4 
(3a of Hoijer and Father Berard). 

Bel>t - 

14 The appearance of 1-n here and of 1-y in the 
past is a very involved problem which I cannot 
take up here except to point out it is a key form to 
the relationship of 1, n and y as stem initials, and 
of their relationship to a preceding d of the first 
person dual of the pronominal prefix which never 
appears as such. 

18] is here made voiceless by h of the second 
person dual prefix ’oh- %6h-. . 


11* 
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based upon a difference in interpretation 
quite consonant with correct morphological 
principles. If I found such differences in 
isolated forms in texts alone and had no 
chance to check the forms in full I might 
*Adji- or ’dyi- to faulty 
recording. 

This brief summary of cértain phases of 
yi- and yi- relationships is typical of the 
complications found in Navaho prefix con- 
jugation and it exemplifies also the fact 
that, although yi- > yi- and yi >. yi-. 
A simpler example of this fact is one of the 
words for because most commonly pro- 
nounced bini-yé, but pronounced bini-yé by 
AB from Wheatfields. Another is t&’t-isi- 
and t&’t-yisi- extremely, very. These words 
are usually not inflected and therefore. only 
careful recording, statistics and correlation 
with other speech differences could show the 
distinction between y and y. 

8.3. Although s and ts are both: distinc- 
tive there are words in which they may. be 
interchanged without any feeling on the part 
of speaker or hearer. I have never heard 
any criticism of the transposition .of the 
sounds in: sodizin and tsodisin prayer; 
tsodzit and sodzit Mt. Taylor; sa’ na-ydi 
restoration-to-youth (ceremonial term). A 
little girl was always called tsedi, her name 
is doubtless Sadie. 

8.4. In some of the Athapaskan languages 
changes from t to k are outstanding, in 
others the palatalizing effect has gone over 
to ts,!° and in still others the relationship 
is between k, g, x, and t, although other 
sounds may also be involved.” Diversity in: 
Navaho speech suggests some processes 
which may bring about such changes. 
Navaho is a language which makes much 
use of aspiration, having final -h as a trace 
of -x and -y in other Athapaskan languages, 
and displaying differences in the force of 
the aspiration with which sounds like t, k, 


16 Harry Hoijer, The Southern Athapaskan 


Languages, AA 40.75-87(1938). 
11 Fang-Kuei Li, Mattole An Athapaskan 
Language, pp. 5-51. Chicago; 1930. 
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ts and te are articulated. These sounds are 
felt by all as demanding aspiration, but 
some individuals use th, kh, tsh, tch whereas 
others use tx, kx, tsx and tes. RP called 
the latter group z-speakers and he exag- 
gerated the trait by using tx, kx, tsx and 
tex when mimicking them. 

The emphasis on aspiration is so strong 
in the minds of some people that they even 
omit t and.k upon occasion. Therefore the 
following variations are heard; sometimes 
the same speakers use both and there are a 
few examples where the emphasis has led 
to a change of stem-initial : tadidi-n, xAdidi-n 
pollen; to'edédi-, xo-edédi- poorwill, screech- 
owlg téko’i, xdko’i lantern, that-which-is- 
water-fire; tifl4i, xiflai Gila monster. 

The next example shows how the change 
from t to k may have come about: tActioh, 
xactloh, k4ctioh small body hairs. If x were 
considered more important that t of tx and 
a speaker changed from t to x, the next 
speaker might hear this as kx, especially 
since this is a common sound, and kéctioh 
would be established. I have found tActo’ 
and k&cto’ but not xdcto’ for perspiration, 
sweat. 

Examples of change from k to x are: 
ko’ nike, xonike fireplace ; konecgic, xonecgic 
poker; bi-ké-tsoh, bi-xé-tsoh his great toe, his- 
toe-large; bikéyah, bixéyah Navaho land, terri- 
tory; ’a° bindké-, ’a° bindx4: put it into 
paper sack. 

8.5. The stem -xe's itch is exceedingly 
interesting from various points of view. 
The almost invariable rule is that -t- 
causative prefix (called also classifier) used 
before -y- stem-initial changes -y- to -x-. 
Consequently all the verb-stems I had en- 
tered under -x- were of the type --xac, 
that is, -+-x. . . . This is a rule which was 


easily understood by all the interpreters. 
AB, unlike most informants, is able to talk 
of and work with stems without the neces- 
sity of combining them with prefixes to 
make a complete word. When, in checking 
the vocabulary, I pointed out the fact that 
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all the stems I had were of the aforemen- 
tioned pattern and asked if he knew any 
of the type -x . . , he said, “The only one I 
can think of is -xes which is never -}-xes.’”8 
I found this strange until I heard it at 
Ganado as -kes with the same meaning and 
prefixes. I found -xes also in the same lo- 
cality. Here then is phonetic reason for 
the form to which should be added 
semantic reasons too complex to be entered 
into here. 

With the exception of the word for poorwill 
all of these words can be analyzed and the 
significant conclusion reached by such 
analysis (which I plan to make in another 
paper) is the fact that all of the forms may 
be justified by interpretation. Such mean- 
ings are not identical but they are all highly 
reasonable and, since Navaho is exceedingly 
appreciative of nuance, they are all tol- 
erated. In most of the cases cited above 
informants and interpreters agreed that the 
several pronunciations of each word “mean 
exactly the same thing.” 

8.6. The next example (for which I can 
suggest an analysis although it is slightly 
remote) carries the series to a glottalized 
form: x > k > k. Thus: ’axéhe’, ’akéhé 
thank you, thanks. The glottalized k was 
heard frequently used, but by only one 
speaker (AN). 

8.7. When RP referred to zas-speakers he 
correlated with the use of y for z the ‘habit of 
nasalizing vowels. This is an outstanding 
diversity which may readily be noted by 
comparing extant texts. The difference 
between nasalized and non-nasalized vowels 
is in some cases significant, in others both 
forms are understood, one being preferred by 
some, the other by others. The stem for 
swallow is -na or -nqg, the vowels consistently 
pure (vowels because the inceptive stem is 


18 Unless otherwise mentioned the progressive 
stem is cited. 

1° T know an Irish-American who says sink for 
sink. But this is not a true parallel: Navaho has 
phonemic glottalized stops, English has not. 
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-né or -né*) or nasalized throughout the 
principal parts and paradigms as used by 
particular speakers. The same is true of 
-ni‘l, -nj‘t say, tell, convey an idea or in- 
formation; and -ni, -nj trade, exchange, buy, 
sell. In this connection it should be noted 
that the nasalized form of the vowel, or 
even of a different vowel, is distinctive of 
certain principal parts of some stems, par- 
ticularly the perfective. In such cases some 
of the principal parts are not nasalized, oth- 
ers are. Those informants who minimize 
the nasalization are not very careful about 
these distinctions. = 

The following are examples of pure and 
nasalized vowels used interchangeably : -dji’, 
-djj’ toward, up to a particular point. Father 
Berard” and Sapir” record -djj’ for this, 


_ as I do for tla‘h.2 AB considers this wrong, 


but insists on fté’ for the word meaning 
past, irrevocable, whereas Father Berard, 
Sapir and I often record it fié-’ (NT 140:21; 
HC 62:1). 

These examples are interesting since AB 
is insistent upon these differentiations in 
his own speech and in his own and my writ- 
ing, but he is very careless in the transcrip- 
tion of nasalization in the texts he himself 
writes. He accepts either -na or -na for 
swallow, but is indifferent to recording 
nasalization when he knows it is significant. 
This is one of the few shortcomings in his 


‘texts which are amazingly accurate in most 


other - respects.” 


20 Father Berard Haile, Origin Legend of the 
Navaho Enemy Way, Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology No. 17.132: 9, 13, 15, 18 
(1938). _Abbreviated: EW. 

21 Edward Sapir and Harry Hoijer, Navaho 
Texts. Linguistic Society of America. Iowa 
City; 1940. (Abbreviated NT.) NK _ 140:3. 

22Gladys A. Reichard. The,Story of the 
Navajo Hail Chant, Barnard College, New York; 
1944. Abbreviated: HC. 

23 One of the reasons for this indifference may 
be the fact that he has concluded that certain 
rules apply to the use of nasalized sounds and 
therefore the rule will do instead of the sound. 
The rules do not hold according to my experience 
and analysis. 


Other variations on n follow: téditéirni-, 
téditéini’, téditéini: Bitter Water clan; 
kingi, kigi at or in the house. The last 
example illustrates a rule to the effect that 
in compounding -vowel(v) if followed by a 
suffix -n > -y and, although this is usual, it 
is by no means necessary. * . 

The next example illustrates the same 
tendency which may be carried further: 
tsindil, tsidit, tsidit bouncing sticks. The 
prefix of the last example may be confused 
with tsi- chief, head, outstanding. The series 
illustrates in Navaho alone the progression 
of changes observed in various languages, 
-vn > y > ti. Often only one of the ele- 
ments of the progression is available in a 
particular language. 

8.8. Examples already given (paradigms 
of make, words for Bitter Water clan and 
bouncing sticks) illustrate still another diver- 
sity in Navaho and a distinction between 
languages having pitch accent, Navaho and 
Chipewyan, for example. That is the dif- 
ference in tone used by different individuals. 
These are by no means casual for, upon 
discussion the user of one tone or the other 
will insist upon his rightness, giving as cause 
information which bears the scrutiny of 
analysis, although of course in some cases 
it proves to be a folk etymology or rationali- 
zation. Even the few examples cited dem- 
onstrate a rule I have made for myself 
which is frequently proved correct: when 
encountering high tone-in Navaho look for 
n-influence. It may appear in the form n-, 
-n-, -n or -y. Whenever the rule has not 
been proved correct it has not been proved 
false either but rather remains unproved. 

A few further examples of differences in 
the use of nasals are: mq’j‘h, ma’i‘h, ma’f-h 
coyote; xdgocfh, xdgoci-h, even xggocf-h 
willingly; xOjé:goh, x6jé:goh if tt ts good, 
may it be good, may things be good. 

Other examples of tone differences, both 
forms equally accepted, are: -nit, -nit 
make, do; -lit, -lit be caused to make, do. 

The discussion of yi- (which should also 
include si-) and of nasalization shows how 
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impossible it is in Navaho to consider con- 
sonants and vowels separately, for n may be 
a consonant or a syllabic vowel, it may be 
weakened to a nasalized vowel or disappear 
in a contracted syllable. In the last case 
tone or lengthening may be the only indica- 
tion that n or even na- or ni- ever existed. 

8.9. Vowels too are contracted, sometimes 
resulting in lengthened monothongs, at 
others in diphthongs which may be either 
short or long depending upon the kind of 
contraction the diphthong represents. For 
instance, -tcai' means maternal grandfather, 
intimate relationship; and -tcai means ma- 
ternal grandfather, remote respect relationship. 
Many. ‘Navaho however do not know the 
difference and, if they hear it at all, say 
“they are just the same.” 

Frequently the diphthong ei is pronounced 
ai and it is generally thought that there is 
only one phoneme which includes both pro- 
nunciations. Many informants agree to 
this. At Ganado the people I talked with 
most said néx4stéi for nine, but at Pinyon 
I was always corrected if I did not say 
néxstéi, showing that these speakers at 
least detected the difference and felt it 
important enough for correction. 

RM and tli-h said na-yé’ naizy4ni 
Monster Slayer (HC 74:4); AB. prefers 
na*yé” neizy4ni and Slim Curley uses na-yé:’ 
ne-zyani (NT 144:5; EW 162:2). There 
seems to be some evidence that the last has 
a meaning different from that of the other 
two (EW 256). 

The -plural prefix da- is contracted in 
the first person to daid- or deird- (< 
da-yi'd-) and apparently there is no differ- 
ence. The forms dah- and daoh- (< 
da-yoh) may appear in the second person 
plural, and there is some question as to 
whether dah- is not a contraction of da- 
and yoh- momentary second person plural 
and daoh- a contraction of da- and yoh- 
continuative (present and inceptive) second 
person plural. If this distinction, by no 
means felt by all the informants, is correct, 
we have the test-form for the momentaneous 
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prefix yi- (yi-oh- > yoh-), the only point 
at which the momentaneous conjugation 
differs from the continuatives (the stem is 
often distinctive and is therefore one of the 
principal parts of the verb). This would 
mean that the differences found in the 
speech of indivuals is historically important. 

8.10. Another difference in the use of 
vowels, not by any means as distinctive as 
the use of dah- and daoh- but more properly 
in the class of tx, kx and x (8.4.) is the use 
of e for i or even j. A word common in 
song, prayer and daily speech is dicni J say, 
frequently heard dicné and occasionally 
dicnj. I have heard RP use dienf, although 
more often he said dicné, and AB prefers 
dicnj although he says dicni also. Suffix 
tests show that dicn{ is correct, but they 
do not prove the other pronunciations in- 
correct. Slim Curley seems to use dicni 
(Adieni) quite consistently (EW 208:14; 
214:26; 216:4; NT 398:11, 12, 15), but 
compare ba‘ xacne’ I have told about it 
(NT 398:11) and xweeni’ I have told the 
story (NT 398:15). -ni’ (past of -nih 
report, narrate, tell news) is a different stem 
from -n{i tell, say (from -ni‘t), but illustrates 
the change of vowel here under considera- 
tion, both forms being used in the same 
prayer. 

8.11. In the next example of speech 
variation, phonetic and grammatical prin- 
ciples are again involved due once more to 
the Navaho use of contraction. Generally 
speaking, the vowels of two prefixes do not 
survive in juxtaposition if they are followed 
by d, n, dz or dj initials of other prefixes. 
Instead the two combine to form a 
glottalized vowel and affect the following 
consonant by glottalizing it, the resulting 
form being of the type CV’C: da’di-nft, 
da’ti-ni-t we are starting to move some objects; 
né’djigis, né’téigis he (4 person) is turning 
some object back and forth; n&-da’djid{h, 
nfda’téidj-h they (4 person) are eating 
something again; n&da’hohd{-h, na-- 


danhohd{-h you plural are finishing eating 
something again; ci’diszot, ci’tiszot I have 
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been blown on by someone; n’diltoh, n’tiltoh 
arrow game, arrow-shooting-here-and-there- 
1s-caused-by-someone. 

One of the most illuminating sessions of 
the Hogan School brought out the rule 
demonstrated. All of the students said 
and insisted on the form ndi- or na’di-,% 


for example, whereas AB stood out for na’ti- 


or nati- which he uses. The majority agreed 
that the glottalized forms were proper for 
they interpreted them as he did. They just 
thought his insistence was a little precious. 
However it transpired that, though all 
agreed that xot fide-de'l and xot f’te-de'l 
he ts caught mean “exactly the same thing,” 
the words n’tec’at I will hit him with a 
cloth and nde‘c’at I will chew it should be 
phonetically differentiated to avoid am- 
biguity. All of the informants distinguish 
the last two words. 

Here is a rule V-V-C- (certain consonants) 
>’C which, though. more commonly pro- 
nounced as VC or V’C, nevertheless is felt 
as VC and is sometimes, though perhaps 
only often enough to appear as an idiosyn- 
cracy, distinguished to avoid homonyms. 
Among conservative speakers—one may 
even say “purists”—the glottalized forms 
are retained. This is a problem which has 
many ramifications since it involves the 
relationship and change of many sounds 
when coming into any kind of contact with 
the glottal stop, a fundamental question in 
establishing Athapaskan relationships. The 
useful feature is that among the Navaho 
there are still speakers whose speech suggests 
some answers to the problem. 

8.12. Any Navaho word may be nomi- 
nalized by adding one of the suffixes, -{ one 
which ..., -i* the particular one which . . . , 
-igi the one which ... , or -igi: the remote one 
which. Ordinarily the final consonant (or 
sound) of the element to which any one of 
them is suffixed determines the form it as- 
sumes. If the stem ends in a vowel, the 


*¢ na’da- or n’di- may be further reduced to the 
syllabic form ndi-. 
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slide consonant is -y-; if in -h, h will be 
heard; if the final stem vowel is nasalized 
or if the stem ends in -n, the glide consonant 
isn. A few words or pronunciations show a 
stronger glide-vowel (?), -g- or -d-: ’Atagi 
bangs, forelock, hair on forehead; -digi rim 
of orifice (to be distinguished from -d4yi’, 
-y4yi’ throat); k&gi unworked, untreated hide, 
animal’s skin, covering, that-which-fits-snugly ; 
be: ’étsagi pliers, that-by-means-of-which- 
something-is-being-pressed-by-teeth, but, be: 
’6tsa’ pliers, that-by-means-of-which-some- 
thing-was-being-pressed-by-teeth (-tsa pro- 
gressive stem, move holding in teeth; -tsa’ 
past stem of same); Ka'légi butterfly, the- 
particular-one- which- has- arrow - appendages ; 
{-tco-gi: stallion, the-particular-horse-which- 
has-testicles (cp. with this tiiziteg’, thizitco’ 
billy goat, goat-having-testicles); téil xa-tagi- 
marsh hawk, _ the-particular-one-which- 
repeatedly-flies-up-out-of-the-vegetation, but, 
téil xa‘ta’i: marsh hawk, the-particular-one- 
which-repeatedly-flew-up-out-of-the-vegetation ; 
naxatcagi grasshopper, the-particular-one- 
which-hops-about-the-ground; tla-dji’ €” 
na‘tsq'gi' long underdrawers, pants the-par- 
ticular-ones-which-draw-around; t6 be 
{linfgi- na-téq'gi- garden hose, the-one-by- 
means-of-which-water-flows _ the-particular- 
one-which-draws-around; téil nétiohi ya’- 
Até-di- prune, grape the-particular-one-which- 
is-good. 

These words are very interesting if, in- 
stead of being satisfied with the mechanical 
interpretation of -g- and -d- as glide con- 
sonants, we consider the possibility that 
they point to a survival of a final 
consonant in a language older than Navaho. 
A try at this theory yields: Nav. -ta (prog.) 
fly; Mattole -tay (prog.) fly. Nav. -tco’, 
-tcq’ testicles; Chipewyan -tsdy be round, 
have a lump; and Mattole -tcxo’gw testicles. 
This is an indication of a relationship I 
suspected for other reasons, namely, that 
Navaho final -h in stems is sometimes, but 
not always, equivalent to -y, or that the 
absence of final -h indicates relationship 
to some stem which ends in a sound other 
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than -y. It also corroborates to some 
extent my suspicion that the stem-final 
glottal stop in Navaho is derived from -g 
found elsewhere (cp. also Nav. -ta’ and 
Mattole -txag between). 

8.13. Two elements, -g6° motion toward a 
point in space, or reference to a future period 
in time, and -goh, a subordinating enclitic, 
demonstrate another form of diversity. 
Some speakers elide them; others consider 
much of the elision wrong. A study of the 
contractions tolerated, questioned and re- 
jected will, I am pretty sure, give further 
clues to stem-finals. Examples are: ba- 
na’c&-go, ba: na‘céo when I am doing it, as I 
am working at it, as-I-go-about-on-account- 
of-it; xitidj{-go, xilidjj’o when night had 
come; fixodiné:ltskisgo, fxodiné:Itskiso when 
he war to be thoroughly beaten; téixodo: 
*&-Igo, téixodo’’4-to where there was no place 
to go out; xodido-ni‘igo, xodido'lnito that this 
was done to him; xodi'ltago, xodi‘tta-’o 
that he destroyed him (4 person) ; ’Akédza-go, 
*Akédzaoc{ when it must have happened thus; 
n&‘sgé", n:sé: in future, to a point (time or 
place) further on; x4hgé-, xAhé: when in fu- 
ture (cp. x&gé- whither); tié-gé-, tho’, 
ths-x6- go out, to-a-point-outside. 

I do no more than call attention to the 
differences involved in the use of these ele- 
ments. Unlike some of the other variations 
mentioned, they are not determining, since 
both, the full and the contracted forms, are 
used. After more of the material has been 
analyzed it may be found that there are 
limitations to the elision and that these 
limitations will give us more light on stem- 
finals. 

8.14. It is doubtless due largely to the 


25 AB thinks that some of ths suffixes and en- 
clitics with initial -g- may be contracted, others 
may not. My practical experience and the text 
material do not bear out his notion. They point 
more markedly to the conclusion that the con- 
traction depends upon the consonant which 
precedes the element, whether it is sonant, surd 
or glottalized, or whether the glottalization is 
dropped or retained. This however is a prelimi- 
nary conclusion based upon cursory observation. 
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tolerance of diversity that Navaho has 
such a rich vocabulary capable of expressing 
the subtlest nuance. One of the greatest 
difficulties in translating is the fact that the 
informant gtves in rapid succession three 
or four forms for a word and says “they all 
mean the same.” This is of course only 
roughly true. It means that several view- 
points may be taken and that each of the 
words expresses one of them. If however 
the words are found in context there are 
many situations in which only one of the 
group offered could be properly used. This 
is usage and even here the interpreter 
usually has to make a choice. The examples 
of such vocabulary differences and word- 
coining are legion, only a few will be given. - 

soda pop, coca cola, carbonated drink: 
t6 ditéoci the-particular-water-which-e ffer- 
vesces; t6 diltéoci: the-particular-water-which- 
1s-caused-to-be-e ffervescent. 

yeast: di-koci that-which-ferments; be: ’adi- 
Koci something-by-means-of-which-fermenta- 
tion-takes-place. 

grill, grate: bik&’ ’ate'si something-on- 
which-roasting-takes-place; biki ’ete'si some- 
thing-over-which-roasting-takes-place. 

The last pair is typical of the viewpoint 
taken by individuals in coining words. The 


_ first word considers the grill itself and the 


emphasis is on the meat or food placed on it; 
the second describes the grate with reference 
to the fire. 

college: yé-go ’oltahi the-one(place)-where- 
hard-reading(counting, practising, trying)-is- 
caused; bidzi:l da’oltahi the-one-(place)-where- 
they-are-caused-to-read-strong. 

book cover: na:ltso's bikesti’i book that- 
which-has-been-drawn-taut-over-it;  naltso's 
bikagi book its cover. 

bundle: na‘ldjid it-1s-caused-to-move-about- 
carried-on-back; naltso’s it-is-caused-to-move- 
about - tied - in - flexible - material; na-ltéq'l, 
na‘ltéa'| it-is-caused -to- move-about-dangling ; 
na‘lyé it-is-caused - to- move - about -as-a- con- 
veyed-object. This is a good illustration 
of the viewpoint inherent in the verb- 
stem and _ involves the complicated 
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matter of the character of the stem. Al- 
though it consists of two or three sounds 
only, it carries a packed meaning which 
usually requires a number of descriptive 
words in English. There are many stems 
for motion or action various details of 
which are inherent in the meaning of each. 
Four of these are described by the stems for 
bundle and one must adopt a viewpoint 
before he can make his choice from all the 
possibilities. It may be then that, if one 
uses bundle at different times with the same 
interpreter or with different interpreters, 
he will get different translations for it, each 
one depending upon the immediate circum- 
stances and the interpreter’s view of them. 


9. The results of an inquiry such as this 
are manifold. They show among other 


-things the Navaho awareness and apprecia- 


tion of Goop TALK, it being a major basis 
of leadership. They point to a close corre- 
lation between myth and language diversity 
which may have actual historical bases. 
They show that the Navaho attempt to 
explain clan affiliations may have some basis 
in linguistic diversity, even though we 
cannot now prove that peculiarities “run in 
clans.” They bring out two typical phases 
of Navaho culture, the habit of ranging 
widely and of respecting individualism, the 
one being the reason that variations are 
found widely interspersed among the whole 
population, the other explaining why they 
do not die out. 

A great many features of phonology are 
emphasized by this study. The speech 
diversities suggest that in Navaho there 
survives a cross-section of history, that it is a 
repository of various forms and the mecha- 
nisms to which they are due. They suggest 
that the forms are woven into a system 
which, though difficult to analyze, neverthe- 
less is relatively consistent in its employment 
of the selected devices which must be looked 
for in some cases among the northern lan- 
guages, in others, among the languages to 
the west. 


Varying viewpoints have been reconciled, 
modified and reinterpreted so that with 
relatively little phonetic machinery nu- 
merous changes have come about—t > x > 
k, but in Navaho probably not ts. This is 
due to the interest, not in the palatalizing 
feature of the sounds, but rather to the 
aspirate or even continuative character 
which therefore causes the speakers to 
interpret the sounds as made farther back 
in the mouth rather than forward. 

The phonetic device most commonly 
used is contraction which shows by nasaliza- 
tion or its loss, tone and lengthening of 
vowel. A great many forms have been 
reduced to appear as similar, but frequently 
at least one, usually more than one, form 
survives in a paradigm which shows an 
illuminating divergence for the explanation 
of what would otherwise be an exception or 
irregularity. The x-problem, vocably real- 
ized by the Navaho, is one of the most 
difficult, but one to which this study-fur- 
nishes many signposts. It involves pronun- 
ciation, such strong emphasis on the aspira- 
tion of certain stops and affricates as to 
cause change from a dental to a palatal, 
from th or tx to kx or even x. This is 
especially true of initials, and can be under- 
stood only with the aid of semantics, which 
study makes the change very reasonable. 
Final sounds in prefixes and stems are also 
involved and suffix initials, by their very 
diversity, may determine what the finals are. 

A problem elusively suggested by phonetic 
and grammatical analysis becomes greatly 
clarified by the diversity found amongst the. 
speakers. It is the fact that various sounds 
have different kinds of significance in the 
language and, guided by the variations, we 
discover what to look for and how to inter- 
pret what we find in other languages. The 
use of -g- as a glide-consonant by a few 
speakers with a tolerance for a glottal stop 
in its stead shows us that it has a very 
different origin from -g- stem-initial resulting 
from d-y > g. There is yet another g- 
stem-initial which may exist in its own right, 
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a matter which can be determined only by a 
study of stem-symbolism which is intricately 
involved with meaning. 

The problems of stem-building and of 
word-building have much to gain from the 
analysis of speech diversity. A form like 
n’de‘c’al is puzzling, but na’te-c’al explains 
what happened. Actually "—d > it, the 
reverse of d—’ > ¢ which is more obviously 
demonstrated. Not only does this conclu- 
sion hold for composition of affix and stem, 
but it is true as well for the enrichment of 
the vocabulary. Since many individuals 
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see a new object or idea differently many 
of their neologisms get into use, especially 
since each viewpoint is reciprocally tolerated 
and since one speaker admires the slant by 
which another derives his effect. The Nav- 
aho language because of its wealth of stems 
tightly packed with meaning and their finely 
modified prefix possibilities need fear no 
diminution. On the contrary it may look 
forward to unlimited enrichment which, 
though the despair of the learner, is a 
perpetual satisfaction to the users who 
appreciate its genius. 
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i. Final vowels in conjunctive, subjunctive, 
and ‘participial’ forms ; 

2. Vowel change in initial syllable of ‘par- 

ticiple’ 

. Reduplication and vowel change 

. Pronominal words and particles 

. Changed conjunct (= CC) 

. CC clause and related syntax 

. CC clause types with examples 


“1 or he OO 


1. In the Algonquian family the Fox 
language is important in several respects.) 
Although in its representation of PA con- 
sonants it is not as archaic as M, C, and 
some other languages, each of which is im- 
portant in certain particulars, it is clearly 
archaic in the preservation of final vowels 
and of the original distinction of e and i. 
In most of the languages final vowels 
(and with them, in some instances, some of 
the consonants of the final syllables) have 
been lost, and in many of the languages e 
and i are both represented by i, as far as the 
ear can distinguish. The preservation of 
the final vowel is useful for the distinction 
of animate nouns from inanimate, for with 
its loss it becomes necessary, in order to 
distinguish the gender of a noun, to know 
either the plural form or the verbal con- 


1 The following abbreviations are used: A, Al- 
gonkin; B, Bulletin cf the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, followed by the number of the Bulle- 
tin, page, and line; C, Cree; CC, changed con- 
junct; DO verb, double-object verb, similar in 
meaning to an IE construction involving direct 
and indirect objects indicated by an accusative 
and a dative case, but in the Central Algonquian 
languages the personal or primary object is mor- 
phologically indicated by the termination while 
the secondary or inanimate object is rather hinted 
at, the former corresponding to the dative and the 
latter to the accusative of IE; F, Fox; IE, Indo- 
European; M, Menominee; O, Ojibwa; PA, Proto- 
Algonquian. 


cord where this distinction is also of im- 
portance. In the study of the verb, the 
preservation of final vowels is particularly 
valuable, for in Fox one finds that among 
the subordinate modes a distinction is made 
between a conjunctive mode and a subjunc- 
tive mode by means of the final vowel, the 
former ending generally in -i and the latter 
always in -e. It is true that in the first and 
second persons plural intransitive, and like- 
wise in most of the transitive forms involv- 
ing these persons as subject or object, the 
conjunctive forms end in -e, for no apparent 
reason. But in general the distinction of -i 
for the conjunctive and -e for the subjunc- 
tive holds good. This distinction of vowel- 
ending is especially noticeable where the third 
person is involved, provided it is expressed by 
an element containing -t-, for here the -t- 
remains unchanged in the subjunctive forms 
which add -e, while the corresponding con- 
junctive forms show this -t- replaced by 
-te-[¢] before the added -i. 

Speakers of Fox are conscious of the final 
vowels and always write them even in cases 
where they elide them in ordinary informal 
speech. The published specimens of Fox, 
with the exception of Jones’ Fox Texts 
(Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society, Vol. I), which were written by 
Jones after hearing the tales recited by his. 
informants, were all written by the inform- 
ants themselves, as were many others not 
yet published but preserved in the archives 
of the Smithsonian Institution. In these 
written texts one observes clearly the dis- 
tinction between the conjunctive, which is 
the general mode for subordinate clauses 
(usually ending in -i) and the subjunctive 
mode used in clauses which IE languages in 
general would introduce with when, if, let 
(where all forms end in -e). This clear-cut 
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distinction of two different modes is lost in 
the languages which have not preserved the 
final vowels. The grammars available for 
O, A, and C use the term subjunctive for 
the subordinate mode, whether the distinc- 
tive form for the 3 sg. ends in t (correspond- 
ing with the subjunctive) or in te (repre- 
senting the conjunctive). 

Furthermore, these forms are in some 
cases mixed with others which in Fox are 
animate substantival forms with pronominal 
endings, the singular in -a, the plural in 
-iki. These substantival forms are evidently 
based on the conjunctive verb-forms or on 
the common theme of the conjunctive and 
subjunctive verb-forms, and in Fox are 
known as participials. The current gram- 
mars of the other Central Algonquian lan- 
guages use the term participles for certain 
forms which are similar to their subjunctive 
forms, sometimes coinciding with Fox par- 
ticipials and sometimes not. They are 
mostly conjunctive verb-forms which hap- 
pen to express what many IE languages 
would express by means of a participle, and 
are only particular cases of a general usage 
corresponding to IE relative clauses intro- 
duced by a relative word of some kind, 
whether pronominal or adverbial in its refer- 
ence. There are no participles which are 
not substantives in these Central Algon- 
quian languages, as far as is shown by any 
distinction of form; and for the real forms 
that exist, the term participial is distinctive 
and preferable. The current grammars 
that use the term participles generally recog- 
nize their identity with the corresponding 
verb-forms, but the term is chosen rather 
to accord with some European translation 
than with the actual Algonquian form, ob- 
scured as this is by the loss of the distinctive 
final vowels. A century ago Joseph Howse 
(A Grammar of the Cree Language, with 
...an Analysis of the Chippeway Dialect, 
London, 1844) declared flatly (312): ‘The 
Cree (and Chippeway) have no impersonal 
forms: that is, they have neither Participle 
(active or passive), nor Infinitive mood. 
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These are all resolved into a personal mood.’ 
He did not, therefore, distinguish any par- 
ticiples from the actual verb-forms, since in 
C they have fallen together. 


2. In all the Central Algonquian !anguages 
for which grammatical descriptions or 
texts are available, it is clearly stated or 
observable that in a form which expresses 
the meaning that IE languages attach to a 
relative clause, the vowel of the first syllable 
is not the same as in the simplest forms of 
the verb, but undergoes a change; and like- 
wise that when from these verbs substan- 
tivized forms are made with pronominal end- 
ings (outside of Fox, only the plural ending 
may appear) the same change of vowel takes 
place. Howse referred to this changed 
vowel as the ‘flattened vowel,’ attributing 
the name to John Eliot, but remarks that the 
vowel is sometimes sharpened and is always 
lengthened, with sometimes a vowel added. 
Horden’s Grammar of the Cree Language 
(London, 1934) calls it the ‘flat vowel.’ 
In all the other current grammars it is 
referred to as the ‘changed vowel’ and the 
usage is called simply ‘the change’, ‘le 
changement.’ 

A careful comparison of the usage in this 
regard as found in the various languages of 
the family will be necessary before anything 
definite can be asserted about the probable 
PA usage. In the present paper the pho- 
netic form of this vowel-change in the Cen- 
tral Algonquian group and its grammatical 
usage in Fox are considered. It is hoped 
later to examine the other Central languages 
on this point. 

The available Fox literature is copious, 
and besides what has been printed much 
more exists in the archives of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a portion of which has 
been studied by the present writer. Ex- 
amples are cited, however, only from printed 
pieces so that the context may be examined 
by the interested reader. None are cited 
from Jones’ Texts because of the difficul- 
ties attending the pioneer effort in this field. 
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The texts secured by Michelson were -all 
written by Fox Indians and read by compe- 
tent informants for phonetic transcription. 
Only occasionally is there any appearance 
of a misreading or a mishearing, to judge by 
the experience gained by the writer during 
several summers spent in the same kind of 
work on a manuscript written by one of 
Michelson’s principal sources, with whose 
handwriting and style an intimate acquaint- 
ance was thus obtained. The usage exem- 
plified by the printed texts is in every way 
in agreement with the unpublished matter 
studied by the writer, although the latter 
is not drawn upon for examples. 

The phonetic form of the vowel-change is 
as follows in the Central group: 

a. The short vowels show the same change 
in all the languages: 


u, o > wa, 

Oa, i> 4a&,8, u,o> wi, wé, 
Aa, i> 4, o> wé, 
Ca, i>4a4,6, u,o> wa, wé, 
Ma, e,i> 4,8, u,o > wa, wé. 


Note that PA e, i coincide as i except in 
F, M; and that u, o and 4, é are only pho- 
netic variants of a single back and low- 
front vowel, respectively. 

b. In the case of the long vowels, the 
usage differs: 


In F long vowels show no change; 


O 4 > aya, a,é > ayia, ayé 

A & > aya, é> ayé 

C a> eyi,iya, &> iyé 
M4 > aya, a,é@> aya, ayé 
Oi>a4 o> wa 
Ai>éa 6> wa 
Ci>a4, _iyé, iyi, .6> iyd 
Mi> ayé, ayi, o> ays. 


3. In Cree the change of i to 4 occurs 
only in the prefixes ki- and wi- used to 
form the equivalents of a preterit or perfect 
and a future tense, respectively, but in 
reality stems meaning finish and wish, 
though used only sparingly in their basic 
meaning in several of the Central languages. 

Although the long vowels are not subject 


to change in Fox, there is a close resemblance 
between the changed forms of the other 
languages and certain kinds of reduplication 
of stems beginning with long vowels in 
verbs of all these languages. Thus verbs 
with a- are regularly reduplicated with aya- 
(as Fox a- go: aya-), those with 4- have aya- 
(as Fox ani- funny: ayani-), those with i- 
have ayi- (as Fox igwami- be alert: 
ayigwami-); I cannot illustrate the re- 
duplication of 6- by ayd- with any sure 
example, but one may compare M 6- use: F 
ay6- use. Besides this, stems having i in 
the first syllable often have a reduplication 
syllable containing 4, as in F, O mikati- 
fight each other: mamikati- fight each other 
strenuously, and the impression may have 
been gathered that ma- was the changed 
form of mi-, just as verbs with me- have 
reduplications in mame- (as menwi- good, 
well: maimenwi-) where mi- is actually the 
regular changed form of me-. Whatever 
the history of these changed vowels may be, 
it looks as if O, A, C, and M have rounded 
out the seemingly incomplete table of 
changes by analogically introducing changed 
forms for the long vowels out of the list of 
reduplications, whereas Fox retains the 
primitive unbalanced scheme. It is, of 
course, possible that Fox has lost something 
primitive; but that seems unlikely in view 
of the utility and the importance of the role 
played by the changed conjunctive verb in 
a grammatical sense, namely to bring out a 
relative meaning. Both the change of 
vowel and reduplication may be based 
ultimately on the prolongation of a syllable 
for emphasis, with subsequent differentia- 
tion and specialization of meaning in the 
course of time. 


4. The Fox language has no morphological 
form that can by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called a relative pronoun or a rela- 
tive adverb or conjunction. Most of its 
pronominal words and many of its adverbial 
particles have simply a demonstrative force. 
Of the pronominal words, only the strictly 
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personal pronouns are exempt from a purely 
demonstrative use. Thus ina he, she (or 
denoting’ a thing called by a name with 
animate form) may be a pronoun denoting a 
person, but it is basically a demonstrative 
this, that (not remote), and may be attached 
or juxtaposed to a substantive; and its in- 
animate form ini, besides its use as a pro- 
noun may be juxtaposed to an inanimate 
noun, and also may be adverbial in sense, 
meaning thus. So also with mana this (per- 
son) and its inanimate mani this (thing), 
thus, this way. The commonest use of these 
inanimate forms is to refer to a manner of 
being or of acting, to the time or place of 
an action or state expressed by a verb: 
ini atci thus he said, not this he said, for i- 
say (without an instrumental) is intransi- 
tive. Hence I use the term adverbial to 
describe the meaning of these demonstrative 
words in such a usage as in the above ex- 
ample where the demonstrative does not 
refer to the subject or the object of the 
action stated by the verb, but rather to its 
manner or some other such circumstance. 
As the language clearly distinguishes transi- 
tive verbs (with both active and passive 
voices) morphologically from intransitive 
verbs (among which must be reckoned 
middle, reflexive, and reciprocal verbs), we 
are forced to interpret the grammatical 
value of demonstrative words in different 
ways in accordance with the kinds of verbs 
with which they are used, even if there is 
is no morphological variation as between a 
pronominal and an adverbial meaning. It 
requires considerable acquaintance with the 
construction and the logical sequence of 
sentences as framed by Fox Indians in order 
to grasp the point of view from which the 
sentences are grammatically constructed and 
connected with each other. In the attempt 
to understand the grammar of the Algon- 
quian languages it is easy to read into them 
forms or constructions found in other lan- 
guages but not here, and from this source con- 
siderable confusion has resulted. The ‘par- 
ticiples’ referred to above are an example, 
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and further cases in point are found in the 
references to adjectives and prepositions. 
None of these exist in the Central group 
unless they have been invented recently 
under the influence of European modes of 
thinking and speaking in the case of bilin- 
gual or trilingual speakers. Besides the 
personal pronouns, there are demonstrative 
words and nouns subject to variation in 
form to indicate gender (animate or inani- 
mate; masculine and feminine are not dis- 
tinguished), number, and the distinction of 
various third persons; there is a profusion of 
verbs (including some that have been de- 
scribed as adjectives) subject to variation in 
form to indicate person, gender (in the third 
person only), number, voice, mode, and’ 
some other modifications such as those that 
change a transitive to an intransitive verb 
and vice versa. Outside of a few interjec- 
tions, all the rest of the words are simply 
particles, not subject to any variation and 
not ‘governing’ any other part of speech 
in the manner so often described for many 
other languages. Some particles are used 
as proclitics or as enclitics, and the latter 
may be added to one another with some 
interesting resultant changes in accentua- 


tion. ‘ 


5. But although Fox lacks anything that 
can be considered a relative word (whether 
pronominal or adverbial grammatically), 
the attachment of a verb (or a clause con- 
taining a verb) to the rest of the sentence by 


the same sort of relative nexus that we ex- 


press in IE languages by means of so-called’ 
relative words is an essential and very 
prominent feature of this language. Hardly 
a sentence, barring the simplest statements, 
can be found which does not contain some 
such back-reference, some such relative 
nexus of two expressions. The phonetic 
device which serves to represent this relative 
nexus between the content of a verb and 
something expressed elsewhere in the sen- 
tence or contained logically in the context, 
is the change of the first vowel of the verb. 
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The terminations of the verb are those regu- 
larly used in a subordinate or dependent 
clause, namely those of the conjunctive 
mode, and with the vowel of the first syllable 
changed the form is known as the changed 
conjunct (hereafter abbreviated to CC). It 
should be remarked that some examples are 
included which show the verb in the past 
subjunctive form, but with the same change 
of -vowel and with the same grammatical 
construction in their sentences. The reason 
is that the past subjunctive is used in the 
repetition of a traditional statement for 
which the speaker does not vouch; he merely 
says what is reputed to be so, not what he 
knows or thinks to be so, in a non-committal 
manner that shows his attitude of mind. It 
is noteworthy, also, that Cree has developed 
what is taken by the grammarians to be a 
relative pronoun in the form ka- prefixed to 
‘subjunctive’ (i.e. conjunct) verb-forms; this 
prefix is also used in the so-called A of 
Western Quebec, in the region of Lake 
Simon, Grand Lake Victoria, and Lake 
Abitibi. 

In the discussion of the Fox usage in re- 
gard to the CC verb, I postpone considera- 
tion of the cases where a suffix -ni is added. 
This latter usage requires a separate dis- 
cussion. Also the formation, meaning, and 
usage of participials demand separate treat- 
ment. 

_ Since there is no way of distinguishing one 
CC verb from another morphologically, the 
only classification that can be made must be 
based on the syntactic use of the clause that 
consists of the CC verb with or without 
additional words. That is, we must classify 
them in accordance with the logical con- 
nection that this clause has with the rest of 
the sentence, or with the context when the 
clause in question forms the whole sentence. 
As this connection is not denoted by any 
phonetic element outside of the change of 
vowel—not even by the order of words, 
which is not rigidly fixed—it is a matter of 
semantics in which the, assistance of a 
42 
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competent bilingual interpreter is indis- 
pensable. 


6. The clause formed by a CC is very 
often appended to a demonstrative (either 


_ prononimal or adverbial in meaning) or to a 


noun, in a way that may best be described 
as APPOSITIONAL, the antecedent entering into 
the grammatical construction in its own 
right. The appositional meaning may, if it 
is desired, be distinguished semantically as 
substantival, adjectival, or adverbial, ac- 
cording as it serves to denote a person or 
thing, to qualify a person or thing, or to 
state the manner, place, time, motive, 
cause, etc., of the action or state expressed 
in the verb. 

Such a clause, paired with a demonstrative 
word or a noun, may form an EQUATIONAL 
SENTENCE meaning A = B. This kind of 
sentence is grammatically complete in itself 
and differs from a merely appositional se- 
quence in this, that it contains an ASSERTION 
OF IDENTITY not expressed by any morpho- 
logical element but clearly indicated by the 
intonation and so understood by the hearers. 
On the other hand, in a purely appositional 
sequence the CC clause adds a description 
or comment parenthetically without asser- 
tion of identity, and is not grammatically 
essential to the structure of the sentence, as 
only the antecedent word enters directly 
into the grammatical construction. 

But the CC clause may be used non- 
appositionally and non-equationally, with- 
out an antecedent; then it stands as a unit- 
expression in the same sort of relation that 
an antecedent might have.had to the rest of 
the sentence; it may be substantival, as sub- 
ject or object of a verb, or it may be ad- 
verbial, showing the manner, place, time, 
and so on, of the action or state expressed 
by the main verb. 

Furthermore, a CC clause may stand 
alone in a sentence; but in such a case the 
very fact that its verb is in the dependent 
mode shows that something on which the 
clause depends grammatically is left un- 
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spoken, something of semantic value which 
is understood by the hearers from the in- 
tonation. This unspoken element is natu- 
rally asimple demonstrative which, with the 
spoken CC clause forms an EQUATIONAL SEN- 
TENCE. It is noticeable that most Fox sen- 
tences begin with a demonstrative indicating 
a person or thing, a place, time, or manner, 
or with a restricting or generalizing particle, 
an illative expression, a negation, or the 
like; and where such an expression is lacking, 
the context often demands something of the 
sort. It must be borne in mind that the 
whole previous discourse is implied as the 
background of any particular sentence 
enunciated. A Fox composition shows a 
closely-knit logic which with continued 
study becomes gradually clearer to an out- 
sider, who is apt at first to find much am- 
biguity and looseness of meaning (from his 
own point of view!) in the connection of 
sentences, until he penetrates more deeply 
into the manner of thought of the Indians, 
and understands better the connotations and 
implications of their words, thus grasping 
their point of view. 

The actual logical nexus between the CC 
clause and the rest of the sentence may cor- 
respond to the nexus expressed in IE lan- 
guages by any of the declensional forms of a 
relative pronoun, or by an adverbial relative 
connective indicating manner, place, time, 
or the like. The varieties of the logical 
nexus thus distinguished morphologically in 
IE languages are not so distinguished in 
Fox. Here declension is lacking except for 
a locative and a vocative ending; and even 
if there were a copious variety of declen- 
sional forms there is no relative word to 
which such variations might be applied. 
The variations of meaning which IE lan- 
guages express by declining their nouns and 
pronominal words, Fox expresses by modifi- 
cations of its verbs. Nominative and accu- 
sative are not distinguished by a variation 
of the form of a noun, but by the distinction 
of subject and object by means of direct and 
inverse verb-forms; there is neither genitive 
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nor dative case, but these are taken care of 
partly by using a noun for the possessor 
anaphorically with a possessed noun, and 
partly by a modification of the verb which 
indicates a dative relation. An instrument 
or means is denoted anaphorically, but the 
verb will have an instrumental element in- 
serted which avoids ambiguity. Besides 
these devices, something approaching the 
IE distinctions is often accomplished by the 
use of stems incorporated into the verb, 
which indicate such meanings as direction or 
source of movement, accompaniment, in- 
tensity of action, and the like. But these 
stems are to be associated with the meaning 
of the verb as its qualifiers, and are not to 
be regarded as indicating a relative nexus 
or a qualification of it. This is clear from 
the fact that such stems are used in verbs 
of the independent mode as well as in those 
of the dependent mode (the conjunct) to 
which belong the verbs found in relative 
clauses. Some of the stems incorporated 
in the way referred to are: in-, ici- thus, 
thither, tan-, taci- there, then, thus, ut-, utci- 
thence, a‘kwi- so far, a‘pi'tci-, ineki‘kwi- to 
such a degree or extent, taswi-, taci- in such a 
number. These and other such stems usually 
CONTINUE, PARALLEL, Or REPEAT the meaning 
of a word of similar import previously oc- 
curring in the sentence, or at least in the 
thought of the speaker, for the antecedent 
word of the parallelism may actually be 
spoken later in the sentence, since the word- 
order is not rigidly fixed. Such a parallel 
indication of a particular meaning by means 
of a stem which becomes an integral part 
of a composite verb must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the relative construction 
by which the meaning of the verb is referred 
back to and connected with something else 
in the sentence, and which is expressed 
phonetically by the use of the dependent 
(conjunct) mode along with the vowel- 
change in the first syllable. An example 
will make this clear: mana‘ka-meku utci- 
pyatcipenowaki they have come hither from 
afar yonder; here utci- thence continues the 
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spatial meaning of mana‘ka yonder with the 
additional meaning of from, but the verb is 
in the independent mode as the statement 
of a simple fact. The meaning is not yonder 
[ts] whence they come hither from afar, for 
that would require a CC verb: mana‘ka- 
meku witci-pyatcipenowatci. When such 
a continuing or paralleling stem happens to 
be in the initial position in the verb, throw- 
ing the verb into the relative construction 
will cause vowel-change in the first syllable 
of the stem as indicated by witci- in this 
example; but if the stem occurs in a later 
position after a stem that demands the 
initial position, it is the latter that is subject 
to change, if that is phonetically possible. 
Thus, if the above sentence is put in the 
future it will be mana‘ka-meku wi‘utci- 
. pyatcipenowaki they will come hither from 
afar yonder; and if this is put in the relative 
construction (forming an equational sen- 
tence) it will be mana‘ka-meku wi‘utci- 
pyatcipenowatci yonder [is] whence they will 
come hither from afar, with no change of 
vowel because of the long vowel of wi'-, 
but with the conjunct termination. Simi- 
larly if anemi- continue along is added to 
the verb it will take the initial position be- 
fore utci-, and we shall have mana‘ka-meku 
‘anem-utci-pyatcipenowaki they continue to 
come hither from afar yonder, while the rela- 
tive construction (an equational sentence) 
. will be mana‘ka-meku ‘inem-utci-pyitci- 
penowatci yonder [is] whence they continue 
to come hither from afar. 


7. The examples are classified as follows: 
A. Clause used as a unit in an equational 
sentence, 
1. Substantival in meaning, equated with 
a & pronominal or demonstrative 
(the relative nexus being with the 
subject or object of the CC verb), 
b. a noun, 
c. & pronominal antecedent implied, 
d. another substantive clause; 
2. Adverbial in meaning (indicating 
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manner, place, time, reason, cause, 

etc.), equated with 

a. & pronominal, 

b. a locative or a particle indicating 
position, etc., 

c. a direct quotation, 

d. a pronominal implied, 

e. another adverbial clause. 

B Clause used as a unit in apposition 

1. Substantivally or adjectivally with 
a. & pronominal or demonstrative, 
b. a noun; 

2. Adverbially with 
a. & pronominal or demonstrative, 
b. a particle indicating manner, po- 

sition, etc. 

C. Clause used neither equationally nor 
appositionally, but as a unit entering into 
the grammatical construction 
1. Substantivally, as 

a. subject of a verb, 
b. object of a verb; 

2. Adverbially, indicating manner; time, 

place, etc., of the main verb. 


I have limited my citations to B105 on the 
W4pandwiweni and B85 on the Fox Cere- 
monial Runners; the former is the latest Fox 
text to appear in print (1932) and is edited 
with the greatest exactness, while the latter 
piece was written by an Indian who has 
assisted me as interpreter, and in whose 
style I have become interested. The spell- 
ing of the printed texts, which is the one in 
use since Jones’ Fox Texts were published in 
1907, has been changed to the extent of 
writing the lenes everywhere as p,; t, k 
(since b, d, g do not exist in Fox); I have also 
omitted the breathing before s and c, and 
written dtan- for a‘tan- (and similarly in 
like cases), in accordance with my hearing 
of the sounds; likewise I have written ay for 
aiy, since there is a glide-vowel also after 
u, 0 which has never been written. I have 
corrected a few obvious misprints and re- 
stored a few final vowels needed to identify 
forms. The examples are given under the 
headings of the above classification. 
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A.1.a.—ini manwikeki that [is] what is right 
B105.78.15. Relative nexus with subject. 
ini pe'ki ay6‘'i fydtaki that [is] what is 

especially used here B105.136.25. Relative 

nexus with subject of passive verb. 
ini-tcé'i ayanikéi‘maé'i nitawinetama- 

waketci wiininemiyametci that [is] what we 

desire of him, how he shall bless us in addi- 

tion B1i05.74.41. The relative nexus im- 

pinges on the secondary object of the DO 

verb, with which ini is equated. The final 
verb, with adverbial nexus how, is in appo- 
sition with ini. 

acimitci-tea'‘i ini pe‘ki-meku‘u nane‘kane- 
tamawikwe how he spoke to me, that [is] 
especially what you bear in mind concerning 
him B105.68.18-9. Same type of sentence 
with different word-order. 


A.1.b—tanetaki ina‘i takwa‘ani what is 
cooked there [is] corn-dumpling B105.114. 
27-8. Change of tan- is rare; usually atan- 

(= O 4ndan-). The noun is equated with 

the subject of a passive verb, on which the 

relative nexus impinges. 


A.1.¢.—aciwitaminakiéwe [that is] what I tell 
you B105.82.19. 


A.1.d.—ayanika'mi'i natotamawaketci wi- 
‘pwawikiwimanecikwakapa ‘initci nekwiy- 
esi‘emeniina'i what we ask of them in ad- 
dition [is] that our boys shall not stand 
about with shamed faces B105.96.21. Two 
relative clauses are equated, but the 
second verb cannot show change because 
of its long vowel; the second clause is 
substantival only in the sense that it 

«states a situation as something prayed for. 
The relative nexus is with the secondary 
object of the DO CC verb. 


A.2.a.—imi-man fcikeki kemicémenani that 
[ts] how: this sacred bundle of ours is by 
nature. B105.100.33. 
in acimenwikeki ma‘katawiweni that [is] 

how fasting is good B85.28.27. 
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mani-p Atci this, it is said, [is] how he said 
B105.68.3. } 

mani-ké' ‘tiki a‘ki Apinateki nekuti 
mamici‘a here [is] where the earth 1s placed 
which one attendant went and fetched B105.- 
110.37. Besides the equation in the first 
two words, apinateki is constructively a CC, 
being in apposition with a‘ki, though it can- 
not show change. 

in anatcimaweniwitci mana neniwa that 
[ts] how this man 1s-told-of-in-story B85.20.39. 

mani-ké‘ dnatcimetci ma‘aki this [is] how 
these persons are-told-of B85.10.30. 

ini-yatuke dnete‘e that, it seems, [is] how 
they are reputed to have been told B85.20.8. 
The verb is past subjunctive passive. 

ini-yituke fciti‘ite'e that, it seems, [is] 
what he is reported to have thought B105.- 
134.33-4. Past subjunctive intransitive. 

in anatcimekusiwatci ma‘aki ackapaiwaki 
that [ts] how these ceremonial runners are-told- 
about B85.20.17. 

ini-meku‘u dcawiyani anadtcimuyani that, 
indeed, [is] how I do, (namely) as you say 
B105.38.24. The second CC is paired ap- 
positionally with ini, which is equated with 
the first CC. 

ini anenakwe that [is] how he told us 
B105.132.13. 

ini acimaketci that [is] how we told them 
B105.96.34. 

ini-tc4'‘i wi'utcimitciyaékwe ini . . . that, in- 
deed, {i3] why you shall eat that. . . B105.- 
124.7-8. The CC cannot show change be- 
cause of wi'-. 


A.2.b.—ke'tcineniki-meku dcicimutci like a 
grown man [is] how his manner of speaking 
was B105.52.25. The locative (with regu- 
lar contraction of iwe to 1) has this mean- 
ing idiomatically. 
apene-tca‘-yatuke win dnainemekute ‘e- 

yatuke in the same way, it seems, [is] how he 

was reputedly blessed by them, it seems B105.- 

132.35. 
nanaw dcitiyaseniki mani kendta'‘i-pi away 
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from the village |is) how the back of this long- 
lodge lay, it 1s said B85.20.17. 


A.2.c.—'mani Anemenike’ aciwatci ‘this [is] 
how we bless you’ [is] how they told me 
B105.70.18-9. The first member of the 
overall equation is formed by a direct 
quotation which is in itself an equation 
composed of mani and a CC. 
ainowitei ‘yo, yo, ‘wi ‘i, ‘wi ‘i’ how he 

sounds (with the flute) [is]... B105.120.19. 


A.2.d.—atanatameki sisepa‘kwi [here is] 
where maple-sugar is eaten B105.120.33. 
A prefixed number refers to a numbered 
diagram accompanying the description 
of the ceremony; mani here is usually 
expressed after these numbers, and is 
implied in this case also. 
witci-‘ay0'i-pitikanenike [that is] why we 

brought you in here B105.48.5. 
wiatcitcimoyani-meku ‘inemi‘inanemena- 

kowe [that ts] why I tell you how I continue 
to think of you B105.50.27. 
witci-‘kata-mi'keme'kwawi'‘kiku’ -inen- 
akowe [that ts] why I say to you ‘do not court 
women’ B105.78.5. In the immediate con- 
text occur ini witci-..., ini-mani witci- 
., Mani watci- . . .; there is no doubt that 

a demonstrative is suppressed, as frequently 

in some texts but rarely in others. Note the 

incorporation of a quotation within a word. 
anemicicawiyani [that ts] how I continue 
to do B105.82.36. 


A.2.e.—cficki-meku nanakatci ane‘takayani 
aindtcimoyani simply as I heard from others 
[ts] how I am telling exactly B85.20.26. 
nekuti-teé‘ wina misén dneki‘kuckamani 

aneki‘kwiketemindnani to the extent that 

you belong to one single gens [is] to what extent 

I bless you B105.130.43. The meaning is 

that I bless you equally with the other 

members of your gens. 
witcikesiyaniki ine‘kwicimetci where the 
cold is [ts] how he is placed as to his head 

12* 
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(= he is placed with his head to the north) 
B105.114.16. 

anemicina‘ikeniki me‘tusaéneniwiweni wi'- 
inanemekutci acimamatomatci that the other 
shall bless him with life which goes on in a 


- proper way [is] how we beseech him B105.124.6. 


The first CC is appositional (adjectivally) 
with the noun, which stands in an anaphori- 
cal relation (the instrumental case would be 
expected in the IE system) to the verb wi'- 

., Which is constructively a CC though it 
cannot show change, and is the first member 
of an equation of which the final CC is the 
second. 

mani-tcé'-win a‘ki aneki‘kwime ‘kiseniki 
wi‘ineki ‘kwi ‘tawakwe unimoweni as broad 
as this earth itself is [is] how broad we shall 
make his breath B105.126.41-2 The second 
verb cannot show change. This is a type of 
as...a8...,a8...80... sentence. 


B.1.a.—mani-ké'i micimi mdcaki-meku‘u 
taswi ma‘kwisuydkwe ini wi'icimamatota- 
mikwe and this sacred bundle, [it is] 
only you who shall worship tt, so many of 
you as are of the Bear gens B105.40.37. 
Taswi and the first CC are in apposition; 
mdcaki and the second CC form an equa- 
tion, but change is, blocked by the long 
vowel. 
man ini ‘tepowiwackutawi’ atameki this 

[ts] that which is called the ‘council-fire’ 

B105.38.37.. The two pronouns form an 

equational sentence (which does not con- 

cern us here); the CC is appositional with 
ini, the relative nexus being with its subject 

(the verb being inanimate passive); the 

direct quotation is added anaphorically. 
atcimiwa ini‘i ainemimimenwi'kamaku- 


‘kwiini he mentions those others whosoever in 


the future carefully manage the ceremony for 
him B105.96.38,40. The CC is an interroga- 
tive 3 sg. (indirect question), with the same 
subject as the -independent verb; -ku- 
parallels the obviative plural demonstrative 
pronoun ini‘i, and indicates some other 3rd 
persons as the real actors, while the singular 
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subject is the recipient of the benefit of their 
action (as is indicated by -am4-) which is 
exercised on the ceremony. The relative 
nexus impinges on -ku- in a way that is 
totally different from. IE construction. 

ini me ‘tekuki witciketcikaki that which 
drips from a tree (maple-sugar) B105.124.8. 
The relative nexus is with the subject of the 
CC; the locative completes the meaning of 
utci- from (or is paralleled by it). 

kata kak6'i mackwaki kiwiwetd‘kani do 
not carry about anything that is red B85.26. 
11-2. The printed text has meckwaki; 
the MS would have me- in either case; there 
is no doubt that mi- is the correct reading. 

akwi-ki'‘i kako'i naisataw4niki natawanet- 
amawakwini we do not seek from him any- 
thing that is harmful B105.74.28. 

kak6'i acimyaneteniki ka‘kinetaka ki'- 
neciwi‘tawawa undtawindni he who knows 
anything of an evil sort, you will destroy his 
medicine B105.52.9. The CC is adjectival, 


in apposition with kak6‘'i the object of the. 


participial. 

tasw aneniwiyakwe as many of us as are 
men B105.74.44. The relative nexus is with 
the subject of the CC. 


B.1.b.—sisepa‘kwi dawatenamawutci kiyo- 
taneniwaki maple-sugar that reptiles are 
offered B105.120.33. The English idiom 
happens to correspond pretty exactly to 
the Fox usage except that the latter has 
in the verb an element -amaw- which indi- 
cates a dative meaning which the English 
does not express. 
ini acikeniki takwa‘ani ‘ketasfni’ Acite- 

‘kataniki that corn-dumpling which is of 

the sort which is called ‘ketasani’ B105.26. 

34-5. The noun takwa‘ani has two CCs in 

apposition (adjectivally) and the second has 

a name appended anaphorically in direct 

quotation. The relative nexus is with the 

subject of each. 

mi‘aki wapiwayiwitciki ataciwatci these 
who have downy feathers, as many as they 
are B85.30.33. The relative nexus is with 
the subject of the CC, which is in apposition 
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with the participial. The change of taci is 
regularly ataci- (= O dndaci-). 

nepi-meku‘ ayéwaki pasapotaniki they use 
water that has been heated (hot water) B105.- 
110.10-1. The relative nexus is with the 
subject of the CC. 

teaki-meku‘u icinatawinoni ki‘ke'kaneta 
manwikeki you will know every sort of medi- 
cine that is good B105.52.8-9. Rel. nexus 
with subject. 

nanekuti-meku Atanetainiki mani wiseni- 
weni 4‘a‘pimeckinetci'tawaketci when we 
lift wp in our open hands to each of them in 
turn this food that is cooked B105.84.15. 
The regular change of tan- is aitan- (= O 
andan-), tain- being rare. The CC is in 
appositioa with the noun which is the sec- 
ondary object of the DO verb. 

i‘pa‘kiya‘kunamawatci usisepa‘kumi me'‘- 
tekuki watcikaniki when he dedicated to them 
his maple-sugar which drips from a tree 
B105.120.40-1. Then noun is the secondary 
object of the DO verb; CC in apposition, 
rel. nexus with subject. 

nekuti misOni dineki‘kuckamakwe the one 
gens that we belong to B105.68.26. The rela- 
tive nexus is with the object of the CC. 


B.2.a.—tanina‘i kekimesi ke‘kainetamowate 
man 4ci'tcikaweniwiniki kekikind‘enani 
would that all knew this, how our gens 
festival is performed B105.76.20. I am 
taking mani as the object of ke‘kineta- 
mowate, with the CC in apposition, the 
possessed noun being its subject; but mani 
can be taken with the noun as subject of 
the CC, and then the latter is the object 
of the subjunctive verb (which by its: 
very form demands an object), belonging 
then under C.1.b. 
wi'anemimame‘kwanetamukwina mani 

ainanetakusiyani whoever shall in the future 

commemorate this, how I was blessed B105.- 

134.12. Mani is the object of the participal 

(indicated morphologically by -tamu-) and 

its meaning is expanded in the CC with ad- 

verbial nexus. 
ini anineme ‘ki acetci'i kewitamone this 
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(way) that they blessed you I merely tell you 
B105.52.1-2. Ini is the secondary object 
(indicated morphologically by -t-) of the 
DO verb, and the CC expands it apposi- 
tionally. with adverbial nexus. 

mani dciketeminénani akwi wi'asemi‘ek- 
wiyanini you will not be helped by this (way) 
that I bless you B85.26.36. The element -kwi- 
shows an inanimate agent acting on the sub- 
ject of the inverted, intransitivized, causative 
verb, and this agent is indicated by mani and 
explained by the CC in apposition with 
adverbial nexus. 

ini-meku‘'u dcawiyani anatcimoyani that, 
indeed, [is] how I do, (namely) as you say 
B105.38.24. The second CC is appo- 
sitional with ini, and this pair is equated 
with the first CC. 

acimenwikeniki ini-yatuke ananemenakwe 
in a way that is good, that presumably [is] 
how they blessed us B105.106.16-7. Same 
type as preceding. 

mani-meku inuki ana‘amakwe, ini-meku‘u 
wi'anemi‘ina'ina‘amowatci this way that we 
sang them today, the same [is] how they will 
sing them repeatedly in the future B105.104.- 
41-2. Same type, but ini-meku‘u is paral- 
lel (pleonastically, from our point of view) 
with mani, and the second verb cannot 
show change. 

acipa‘kimenfni ini wi'icawiyani as I permit 
you, this [is] how you will do B85.30.28-9. 
Same as preceding. 

mana‘a dnaneme‘ki nina-ni‘ ini- 
meku'u 4cikacki'téyani wi'inenani as this 
person blessed you ... that same [is] how I 
too have it in my power that I should tell you 
B105.42.2. The first CC is appositional 
with ini-meku‘u, which is equated with the 
second CC; this has an inanimate object 
(indicated by -‘td-) expanded in the last 
verb, which is constructively a CC although 
change is blocked phonetically. 

acimenukfni-meku ini wi‘icawiyani how- 
ever you were told, indeed, that [is] how you 
must do B85.22.16. 

inini sinaka‘ki anenakiwe that, (namely) 
how I tell you, [is] that which is difficult 
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B105.66.40-1. In- and anenakdwe form an 
appositional pair, and -ini sfanaka‘ki is 
another; the two pairs are equated by 
in-ini that [is] (precisely) it. It means what 
I am telling you is a difficult thing to do. 

watcikesiyaniki taci-wipandwa the Wap- 
anowa who is (there) where the cold is B105.- 
74.19. 


B.2.b.—na'ina'i nwawiwAtci at the time that 

they went out B105.138.40. 

na‘inaé‘i népd'itci at the time that he died 
B85.46.21. 

na‘ina'i kaindcitci at the time that he spoke 
to me B105.68.18. 

na'indi A‘kwiwépainetamukwa'iki mani 
utd'kimwawi at whatever time they begin to 
plan an end for this earth of theirs B105.96.23. 

inind'-ted'i-pi takwakiniki in a‘wapi-ya- 
tuke-maima‘katawiwate'e at the precise time, 
it is said, when it was fall, that [is] when they 
seem, according to the account, to have begun 
to fast earnestly B85.4.37. The second phase 
is equational, but the verb has 4‘- as a sub- 
stitute for change (which is not rare in Fox 
when change is phonetically impossible). 

kwiyena-tca'-meku‘u fcime‘ki exactly as 
they told you B105.50.4. 

ayapami d‘i‘pa‘utci wiatcitci back whence 
he came [is] how he ran B85.40.38. The 
CC is in apposition with the particle; the 
equation is expressed by means of a con- 
junct with a'‘- prefixed. 

uwikewawi watciwicdténiki na‘ka wita- 
paniki nanaw inapyasenituke their dwelling, 
it seems, extended lengthwise away from the 
village to the south and to the east B85.20.14. 
Both CCs are in apposition with nanaw. 

nayapi-meku na‘katci indtcimowa Aanatci- 
monitci-meku kikanunitci'i moreover he says 
the same again as the others said who cele- 
brated the gens festival B105.138.22. The CC 
is appositional with nayapi the same again. 

ayo'-meku‘u wi'utakwapiwaki witak- 
wapiyake they, will sit down here where we sit 
B105.56.30. The independent verb has ut- 
paralleling ay5'- here, and the CC is a relative 
clause in apposition with the same particle. 
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C.1.a.—akwi-teé'i myane‘kini anenini how 
I tell you is not evil B85.26.42. teatcawi 
menwikeniki aciketeminawesiwatci nend- 
taiwaki how Indians are blessed (by a mani- 
tou) is good sometimes B85.28.28. 
ma‘kwinetatanikini anainetakusitci when 

the way he was blessed is commemorated 

B105.110.34. The translation in B105 is 

defective. The CC without -ni is the sub- 

ject of the CC with -ni. 
ataciyakwe in dnaketci as many as we are, 
that [is] how we say to him B105.74.42. 

The first CC is the subject of the second 

CC, which is equated with ini, with ad- 

verbial nexus. 


C.1.b.—itep icindnd‘amawaiwa piakecaniki 
toward them he fanned the smoke (i.e. what 
was smoky) B105.116.39. The CC ex- 
plains the secondary object (implied in 
-‘amaw-) of the independent DO verb. 
nesasi‘kwe miackwaki wi'kiwiwetdki J 

hold it as tabu that anyone should carry about 

what is red B85.26.13. The printed text has 
me-, but there is no doubt that me- of the 

MS should be read mé- here; the CC is 

object of the last verb. 
wi pwawiwani katamukwina anane- 

menani whoever will not forget (it) how I 

bless you B105.130.41-2. The CC is object 

of the participial, and explains what is indi- 
cated in it by -tamu-; the relative nexus is 
adverbial. 

kiciwitamawutci aninememetci Mamasa'‘- 
ani when he had been told (it) how M. was 
blessed B105.132.37. Same type as the pre- 
ceding, except that the object is indicated 
by -tamaw- in the passive DO verb. The 
relative nexus is adverbial, and the CC verb 
is obviative passive, its subject, M., being 
an obviative noun. 

paka‘tawutci nfna‘esaminitci‘i those (ob- 
viative) who properly cook (it) that is boiled 
for him B105.96.39. The CC is a DO pas- 
sive verb (as indicated by -‘taw-) and sub- 
stantivizes its own secondary or non-personal 
object, which is likewise the inanimate ob- 
ject (indicated by -esami-) of the obviative 
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plural participial. A noun like wiseniweni 
food might have been.used to designate this 
object, thus making the CC appositional; 
here the CC has the grammatical construc- 
tion the noun would have had, if used. 

ki‘waniwani‘ka dcand‘kaneneki you will 
entirely forget (it) how you were directed to 
act B85.24.25. The inanimate object of the 
independent verb is indicated by -‘ka and 
explained by the CC, which is 2 sg. passive. 

a‘kicimenwi'kamawakwe iwatenamawutci 
in that we have handled well for him what 
he was offered B105.106.13. The CC sub- 
stantivizes, as a relative clause, its own 
secondary object (being 2 DO verb), and 
this is also the secondary object of the other 
DO verb. 

nenend‘tawawaki acimiwatci I understood 
them, how they talked to me B105.86.38. A 
DO verb is indicated by -‘taw-, and the CC 
refers to the secondary object. 

uwiya‘a wikatci dciseniki icike‘kainetake 
if anyone knows (it) well, how they go (i.e. 
the songs) B105.106.5. 

ki'‘pene-tca'i tapwa'tawiyane anenani pro- 
vided you listen with faith in me to how I tell 
you B85.30.13. The CC explains the see- 
ondary object of the DO verb. 


C.2.—akwi acikeki icikekini tt ts not as it was 
(things are not as they were) B85.16.27. 
The CC could be taken as the subject of 
the other verb (under C.l.a.) as if 
as things were is not how things are, but 
this would demand two CCs in an equa- 
tion, as under A.2:e. 
ina dnenakowe wi'kiketeminawikwe he 

is the one whom you shall individually bless, 

as I told you B105.128.18. Ina is equated 
with the object of the second verb (for 

which one would expect a participial with -a 

for -e; one may suspect English influence, 

cf. he is the one whom I told you to bless), 
and the CC explains the manner. The sec- 
ond verb is constructively a CC, but shows 


no change. ’ 
ainetci Kemotdkimawa, a‘nawase‘kawatci 
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neswi when K. is told, he asks three others 
to help him B105.110.15. 

akwi-tcé' acimaki paci-meku‘u icawite‘e- 
yatuke he did not at all do as I told him, it 
seems according to the story B105.30.30. 

kapdtwe andsamapitci a‘pyatcipakicinitci 
soon, right in front of where he sat, the other 
came and alighted B85.22.21. 

keniwi ficinakusiyani you see me, how I 
look B105.36.28-9. 

a‘pi'tcisenyakwa'iki wi'api'tcisenyawaki 
they shall eat as long (or much) as they may 
eat B105.100.16. The relative clause is in- 
terrogative, as an indirect question. This 
is a type of as ...as... sentence, with in- 
dependent verb, non-equational. 

ini-meku‘u wi'inetundmoyikwe kikand- 
tamikwe méimatomikwe so you will speak 
when you make an address when you worship 
them B105.88.6. The first verb is appo- 
sitional with the pronominal, but change is 
blocked; the last two verbs are adverbial 
clauses of time. 
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wata‘amowatci a‘ki wi'mawisikisa'towatci 
(they are ordered) that they should go and 
deposit the earth where they dug it B105.- 
140.1. 

wi'dteso'kayan andpiyani na‘katc dne'- 
takayani I shall tell a story as I saw and as 
I heard from others B105.108.1-2. 

kenawi-tc&' a‘pi'tackayani? do you see me, 
how swiftly I go? B85.22.27. 

i‘anemi-meku-‘itcimonitci nataminitci 
that the others might all tell how they saw tt 
(practically what they saw) B105.28.3-4. 

ki‘kiwi‘atcimo‘iwa me'‘tusineniwa dna'- 
kamikateniki you will go about telling the 
people how it happens (practically what 
happens, i.e. the news) B85.26.17. Both 
here and in the preceding example the CC 
cannot be the object of the verb containing 
atcimo-, and must be related adverbially. 

aénowanitci-meku‘'u 4‘ke‘kénemiatci wite- 
kowa'i he knew the owls, how they talked 
(practically he knew what the owls said) 
B105.20.18. 


/ 
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Puonetics: A CritTicAL ANALYSIS OF 
PHONETIC THEORY AND A TECHNIC FOR THE 
PracticaL DEscrIPTION OF Sounps. By 
Kenneth L. Pike. pp. 182. $2.50. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1944. 


1. A survey of Pike’s definitions of sound 
units, and their practical application. 

2. The theoretical implication of these 
definitions. 


1. Before phonemic analysis came to be 
recognized as a branch of linguistics, works 
on phonetics dealt, perforce, with the whole 
undifferentiated field of phonology. Even 
after the respective domains of phonemics 
and phonetics had been fairly well defined 
in theory, phoneticians continued on the 
whole to confine themselves to a description 
of sounds which happened to occur as pho- 
nemes or allophones in the languages known 
to the writer or presumed to be familiar 
to the reader. At best, their works pro- 
fessed to deal with “speech sounds,” as dis- 
tinct from so-called unarticulate sounds 
without, however, offering a satisfactory 
definition of this distinction. Wherever 
non-speech sounds are taken into considera- 
tion the treatment is always incomplete and 
often based on a random selection.’ 

It is the greatest merit of Pike’s work 
that it postulates (35), “the phonetician 
should be able to describe a sound regard- 
less of its function (and hence when it is 
not in speech); otherwise his phonemic de- 
scription of one language essentially influ- 
ences that of another, or sounds of phonemic 
systems are described in part by functional 
features ... rather than by a more stable 
articulatory phonetic procedure.” In other 
words, Pike appears to be the first phoneti- 
cian who proposes to explore to the limit 
the consequences implied in the definition 
of phonetics given 14 years ago in the Projet 





1 See the literature quoted by Pike, 32-4. 


de terminologie phonologique standardisée* 
as “discipline auxiliaire de la linguistique 
traitant des phénoménes phoniques du lan- 
gage, abstraction faite de leur fonction dans 
la langue.” Since it is impossible to state 
a priori that any given sound does not or 
could not occur in speech (see 36-9), pho- 
neticians are not justified in disregarding 
any sort of noise produced by the human 
vocal apparatus. 

1.1 Pike is, therefore, not concerned with 
giving an exact definition of what a ‘“‘non- 
speech sound” might be. After an in- 
structive discussion, in the initial chapter of 


the book (4-31), of what he calls marginal | 


sounds, i.e. sounds which occur infrequently 
as phonemic norms and therefore tend to 
be neglected in the establishment of basic 
phonetic classifications, he introduces the 
term ‘“‘nonspeech sound” largely to desig- 
nate “sounds produced in cultural context 
other than speech (even if similar sounds 
occur in languages)”; see 32, note 1. The 
definition of a speech sound, on the other 
hand, depends first of all on establishing a 
principle of segmentation. 

1.2. The vexing problem of how to di- 
vide a flow of speech necessitates, of course, 
a general agreement on “whether a phe- 
nomenon wherein the vocal organs move 
toward a position, maintain it, and leave it, 
composes one segment functioning as a 
whole; or one segment functioning as a fixed 
position; or three segments, with approach- 
ing, fixed, and releasing positions” (50). 
Pike cuts the Gordian knot by stipulating 
that ‘‘a segment is a sound (or lack of sound) 
having indefinite borders, but with a center 
that is produced by a crest or trough of 
stricture [i.e. the partial or complete closure 
of an air passage] during the even motion 
or pressure of an initiator®....If one says 

2 TCLP 4.309. 

3See 107. For the sake of completeness Pike 


adds that “in static mechanisms percussives are 
segmental centers.” An ‘“‘initiator’” of an air 
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[aiaiaiaia] five troughs and four crests may 
be observed.” We are thus provided with a 
method of segmentation which enables us 
to ascertain the number of segments in a 
sequence and to point out their centers, 
even though, admittedly, ‘‘one cannot state 
where the division comes between seg- 
ments.’ 

1.3. Once agreement is reached on the 
question of segmentation, “segments are 
grouped into phonetic units, which corre- 
spond directly with what in general usage is 
known as the “phone” except that phonetic 
units are more rigorously controlled as to 
size” (52). A “phonetic fraction” is ‘“‘any 
part of a continuum, chosen for articulatory 
analysis, which contains less than a seg- 
ment” (116). It must of course include 
enough of the whole to make a perceptible 


impression upon the ear. The author’s 


description of these entities of sound is based 
primarily on strictural function (see 1.5 
below), and never on contextual function, 
that is to say, not on their mutual relation- 
ships as members of a continuum. 

1.4 After settling these preliminaries, the 
author proceeds to define a speech sound, 
i.e. a sound actually found to have a func- 
tion in language (even though the phone- 
tician may disregard this function), as “‘a 
sound abstracted from speech, of indefinite 
extent but composed of no less than one 
segment and of no more segments than are 
known to be joined into single phonemes in 
some language’’ (53). 

1.5 The definitions and principles quoted 
so far would not seem to be particularly 
revolutionary. What is remarkable about 
Pike’s treatise is the rigorous and complete 





stream is any flexible part of an air chamber at the 
time when it is moving to expand or contract the 
chamber (87-8). On the other hand, ‘‘just at the 
time some part of the wall of an air chamber is 
making or breaking a closure it becomes a per- 
cussor. ... Air chambers which have percussors 
but no initiators are percussion mechanisms and 
have static air rather than an air stream’ (103-4). 

4See 52. On the related problem of glides cf. 
110-11. 


application of these principles. Thus, in 
accordance with his well-considered choice 
of stricture as the chief factor in describing 
sounds, he establishes a definite hierarchy of 
“strictural function.” It has always been 
taken for granted, but never before ex- 
plained, that strictures of different type do 
not have equal importance in the production 
of sounds, and that this holds good also for 
the function of the different cavities. No- 
body would e.g., think of calling [4] an 
“oralized nasal” rather than a “nasalized 
vowel.” When describing [p], phoneticians 
do not. even mention the feature of velic 
closure. A palatalized [p] would certainly 
never be designated as a “‘bilabially stopped 
palatal’’; etc. (cf. 56-65). In other words, 
the oral cavity ranks above the nasal cavity 
(which, in turn, is more important than the 
pharyngeal), while strictures can be briefly 
listed, in descending order, as follows: oral 
closure, oral fricative stricture, oral fric- 
tionless stricture, nasal stricture, pharyn- 
geal (or glottal) stricture; for details see 
129-36. The reasons given for the con- 
venience of this ranking are obvious enough, 
but the point is that they are stated for the 
first. time. 

1.6. Any phonetic term that cannot be 
unequivocally defined in conformity with 
the principle of strictural function has no 
place in Pike’s system of description. The 
distinction between vowels and consonants, 
e.g., can be stated only in terms of contextual 
function—a type of definition which is 
flexible, “awaiting elaboration or phonemic 
modification for each particular language 
after phonemic contextual data for the 
language gave been assembled”’ (78). The 
author therefore introduces the terms 
vocorD, i.e. “a sound during which air 
leaves the mouth over the center of the 
tongue (nonlateral) and without friction in 
the mouth,” .and conrorp, that is to say 
any non-vocoid. No matter whether these 
terms will ever be generally accepted, there 
is obviously a need for a clear-cut “division 
between a general phonetic articulatory 
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definition of vowel and consonant, and 
& phonemic definition for particular lan- 
guages.” 


2. Pike thus provides a practical working 
method which enables him to set up a de- 
scriptive order of ALL sounds according to 
the productive mechanism and the con- 
trolling mechanism (i.e. strictural function) 
involved. His system of analphabetie sym- 
bolism (154-6) is infinitely more compre- 
hensive than was Jespersen’s. In fact, one 
could only say that the author has very well 
accomplished what he set out to do—were 
it not for some instances of an infelicitous 
choice of terminology that seems apt to lead 
to misapprehensions. 

2.1. First of all, one must object to 
‘Pike’s usage of the term “‘theory.”’ In spite 
of its subtitle, his work has little to do with 
phonetic theory. It does not re-define the 
science of phonetics (even though its scope 
is enlarged far beyond the range usually 
envisaged by phoneticians) ; nor does it have 
any connection with the theory of knowledge. 
It does not even establish the place of 
phonetics as a part of the science of lin- 
guistics. The statement (156) that “the 
intricacies of speech systems are best under- 
stood by viewing them in the light of a 
phonetic but nonlinguistic analysis of the 
most basic of all speech subunits—the seg- 
ments,” might almost lead one to suppose 
that Pike agrees with Trubetzkoy in re- 
garding phonetics as a natural science. 
More probably, of course, this is merely 
another case of faulty terminology: a pho- 
netic analysis is, by definition (see 1 above), 
non-functional or non-phonemic, but it 
could not be non-linguistic. As E. Zwirner, 
who rightly rejects Trubetzkoy’s view, has 
shown at some length,* phonetics remains a 
branch of linguistics, even though phone- 
ticians may use methods of investigation 


5 See 78 (cf. also the charts 3 and 4, 144-5). 
Pike refers to Bloomfield’s recognition of this 
need, Language 102. 

*In Acta Linguistica 1.32-47. 
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that are also employed in the natural 
sciences. An inquiry into the physical 
nature of the sounds produced by the human 
vocal apparatus has nothing to do with the 
science of physics; for there is no law of 
physics that could enable us to define the 
nature of speech sounds. The physiological 
study of articulatory movements is nota part 
of physiology; for they can function as 
speech movements only if they follow tra- 
ditional patterns that represent social in- 
stitutions and have to be learned by each 
individual speaker. 

2.2. The above objections could easily be 
removed if the term “‘theory’’ were replaced 
by “methodology.” It simply is not feasible 
to establish a theory of phonetics by de- 
claring one’s belief that it is possible “to 
find a method of dividing a sequence of 
sounds into nonarbitrary segments which 
are independent of phonemes” (23-4), with- 
out furnishing an adequate substantiation 
of this belief. For, from the theoretical 
point of view, Pike’s definition of a segment 
(see 1.2 above) is clearly a make-shift, how- 
ever useful it may be for methodological 
purposes. 

2.3. What Pike has not solved—and did 
not set out to solve—is the general theoreti- 
cal problem of classification, which involves 
the use of the statistical method (see 2.5 
below). To quote an instructive example 
given by Zwirner (41-3), if we want to find 
out something about the anthropometric 
measurements of a tribe or nation, it will 
not do to measure the population at large 
or a group of individuals chosen at random. 
We must begin by selecting, on the basis of 
biological considerations, a large number of 
people as uniform as possible (as to age, 
sex, race, health, etc.). That is to say, the 
classification does not result from, but must 
precede the investigation. This is, in fact, 
the method followed by Quételet, who first 
carried out measurements of this kind in a 
strictly scientific way. Analogically, there 
is no theoretical possibility of a purely 
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phonetic classification of sound.’ For al- 
though the phonetician describes sound re- 
gardless of its function, the subject matter 
of his investigation is invariably chosen, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, from linguistic mate- 
rial, according to linguistic considerations. 
Pike’s definitions quoted above do not con- 


tradict this statement in any way; his 


designation of segments as subunits of speech 
(see 2.1 above) rather tends to confirm it. 

2.4. Strangely enough, however, the au- 
thor insists on regarding the subunits as 
somehow more fundamental than the units. 
He puts the cart before the horse when he 
asks (47), “If a continuum represents a mere 
flow of sound with no points at which seg- 
mentation naturally occurs ..., how could 
it possibly have happened by chance that 
phonemic systems the world over cut such a 
continuum in almost identical places, except 
where the fluctuants are concerned?” It 
is precisely the linguistic usage which alone 
determines where a cut can be made to 
some advantage for the investigation. The 
existence of fluctuants, i.e. fricatives of 
homorganic affricates, nasalized stops, as- 
piration of various kinds, the glottal stop, 
and glides from one vocalic position to 
another, does not prove that ‘a universal 
segmentation lies behind vocal expression, 
and that in a certain few places this natural 
segmentation is not sufficiently sharpcut to 
force all phonemic systems to make quite 
the same choice at those spots” (47). 
Phoneticians may treat fluctuants as sepa- 
rate entities only because they appear in 
language variously as phonemes, or part of 
such, or as phonemically irrelevant features. 
There is, let us repeat, nothing “natural’’ 
about Pike’s segments without natural 
boundaries. They are not, by definition, 
LINGUISTIC units, though in fact they usually 
coincide with such and are, therefore, useful 


7 This explains what K. Bihler, TCLP 4.33, 
designates as ‘‘die nihilistisch-puristische Ein- 
stellung mancher Experimental-phonetiker gegen 
jede Art von Klassenbildung und Klassenab- 
grenzung.” 
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for the practical task of description. Pike 
has greatly advanced the science of phonetics 
by insisting that the description of segments 
must be complete*—and not confined, as 
is the case in most previous works on pho- 
netics, to a selection of phonetic features 
that appear most frequently in language 
with a phonemic function. 

2.5. Grouping “segments of perceptually 
similar or identical sounds’’ (see 1.3 above) 
into phones involves statistical problems. 
Pike contents himself with classifying all 
his sound units as (a) “real” or “audible,” 
i.e. perceptiple by the average (trained) 
ear, (b) “perceptual,” namely in accordance 
with the individual impression of a given 
observer at a given time, or (c) “instrumen- 
tal,” that is, detectable only by instruments. 
Perhaps it would be advisable to replace 
“perceptual” with a less ambiguous desig- 
nation, such as “subjective.” And in any 
case, the term “real” had better be aban- 
doned in favor of “audible”; for it might 
create the erroneous impression that the 
author is concerned with the metaphysical 
problem of reality, especially since in one 
passage he refers to the supposedly fic- 
titious nature of phonemes. Pike assumes 
(109) that instrumentalists can establish 
norms for the sensitivity of the average ear, 
and considers it probable (116) that ‘‘in- 
strumental segments would be found not to 
differ very strikingly from real segments” 
(whereas instrumental phones are markedly 


8 Cf. Trubetzkoy’s definition of a speech sound, 
TCLP 7.35, ‘‘Die Gesamtheit aller, sowohl phono- 
logisch relevanten als irrelevanten Eigenschaften, die 
an einem bestimmten Punkt des Schallstromes, an 
welchem ein Phonem realisiert wird, auftreten, 
bezeichnen wir als Sprachlaut.” 

® Quoting Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme, 
Lang. Monograph 16 (Baltimore 1935). Ten 
years ago, linguists used to argue about the reality 
of phonemes. But surely, nowadays everybody 
is agreed that they are just as real as is any social 
institution. Nobody, e.g., would doubt the real-: 
ity of the United States currency unit just because 
the concrete representation of the dollar may take 
quite varied forms, such as a dollar bill, a check, 
or one or several coins. 
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different from ‘real’ phones). In this con- 
nection, he fails, however, to state a basic 
difficulty, namely the phenomenon of “‘trans- 
gressive variability,”” which consists in the 
overlapping of neighboring categories in 
statistical material. How this complicates, 
e.g., the determination of what Pike would 
call “audible” and “instrumental” vowel 
quantity has been shown by Zwirner."® 

2.6. When choosing the articulatory rather 
rather than the acoustic technique of in- 
vestigation, a choice in which he follows 
all major works on phonetics," Pike was well 
aware of the limitations inherent in the ar- 
ticulatory method. Above all, it cannot 
deal with such syprasegmental features as 
intonation, prosodic factors, or tonal ex- 
pression of emotional states. However, as 
Charles C. Fries mentions in his foreword to 
the book, the author has already completed 
a second volume, entitled ‘Tone Lan- 
guages.” Thus we may look forward to an- 
other valuable and stimulating linguistic 
work. 


H. V. VELTEN 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Map or NortH AMERICAN INDIAN LAN- 
GUAGES. Compiled and drawn by C. F. 
Voegelin and E. W. Voegelin. Published 
by the American Ethnological Society in 
collaboration with Indiana University. 
Publication No. 20, American Ethnological 
Society. New York, J. J. Augustin [1944]. 
88x 98cm. $2. 

The Voegelins have done a service to each 
of their respective special fields of interest by 


10See Proc. of the Third Intern. Congr. of 
Phon. Sciences 1938, 57 (Ghent 1939); and the 
literature quoted in Acta Ling. 1.43, note 3. 

" It is true that Trubetzkoy, in his Grundziige 
der Phonologie, TCLP 7, showed a preference for 
operating with acoustic characteristics, especially 
in describing vowel systems. But as regards his 
basic classifications, this appears to be more a 
matter of terminology than of a technique. See 
also Roman Jacobson’s interesting suggestions 
regarding an acoustic classification of consonants, 
Proc. of the Third Int. Congr. of Phon. Sc. 34-41. 
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compiling and having published this new 
map of American Indian language distribu- 
tions. All Americanists will be grateful to 
them: linguists will appreciate the clearly 
delineated and carefully labelled placing of 
language groups in terms of an up-to-date 
and more or less accepted over-all scheme of 
classification, and anthropologists will be 
glad to have a linguistic characterization of 
tribal distributions as we now know them. 
Non-Americanist linguists, and the in- 
terested layman or specialist in other fields, 
should be pleased with a map that is large 
enough to read easily and clear enough to 
make sense. 

The only previously issued comprehen- 


sive map of the languages north of Mexico - 


was first compiled by J. W. Powell to ac- 
company his Indian Linguistic Families in 
BAE-R7 (1885-6), appearing in 1891. The 
same map, with minor changes and correc- 
tions, was issued as Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 7, in 1906, being 
intended to go with the then projected 
Handbook of American Indians, issued in 
1912 as BAE-B30. In 1915 a further re- 
vision (by the staff of BAF) was issued as 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 11, with an- 
other revision in 1926. (I have seen the 
1891 and 1906 versions.) Powell’s map was 
based, of course, on his own classification of 
languages, a classification that was excellent 
in its restraint, and founded on the available 
knowledge of the day. But much has been 
done since in bringing together what seemed 
to Powell to be separate families of lan- 
guages, and many of us have felt the need of 
a new map. 

In 1934 or 1935 there was drawn at Yale 
a map embodying Edward Sapir’s classifica- 
tion (Central and North American Languages, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14 ed. 5.138-41, 
1929). This map was never published, and 
the original is now probably in an unusable 
condition, if it exists at all. 

In 1937, at the urging of the late Benja- 
min L. Whorf, I compiled a map of North 
American Indian languages, with a detailed 
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legend, using the modification of the Sapir 
classification that Whorf and I had worked 
out. The base map was G. P. Murdock’s 
outline map of tribal groups (New Haven, 
1937); this map includes Mexico and north- 
ern Central America. My map was never 
published, but Whorf made a copy for his 
own use, and Norman A. McQuown, who 
was then a student of mine, had a copy 
which, I understand, served as the basis for 
copies by his own students later when he 
was teaching in Mexico. 

In discussing the Voegelin map, it will be 
useful at some points to compare it with 
Powell’s map and with mine. But first the 
map should be described. The base map is 
Goode’s No. 302, which shows all of North 
America, the tip of Asia, and the northwest 
corner of South America; the scale is ap- 
proximately 150 miles to the inch or 100 
km. to 1 em., ie., about 1:10,000,000. A 
graphic scale is printed on the map, but 
these statements of equivalences and pro- 
portion are unfortunately omitted, and are 
here supplied by me by actual measurement. 
National boundaries and the boundaries of 
American and Mexican states and of Ca- 
nadian provinces are shown; all large lakes 
and rivers are indicated, and the 1000-foot 
contour line is given. I note an inaccuracy 
in the political boundaries: the Coast of 
Labrador territory of Newfoundland is not 
now limited to a coastal strip. 

Six colors are used, corresponding to the 
six super-stocks set up by Sapir in the 
article mentioned above (I give Sapir’s 
names here): blue for Eskimo-Aleut, pink 
for Algonkin-Wakashan (including Waka- 
shan, Kutenai, Quileute, Salish, Yurok and 
Wiyot, Beothuk, Algonkian), orange for 
Nadene (Haida, Tlingit, Athabascan), violet 
for Aztec-Tanoan (Uto-Aztecan, Tanoan, 
Kiowa, Zuni), green for Penutian (Penutian, 
Chinook, Sahaptin, etc.), and yellow for 
Hokan-Siouan (Yuman, Keresan, Caddoan, 
Muskogean, Iroquoian, etc.). The main 
divisions within each color (as those between 
Eskimo and Aleut, or Algonkian and 


Kutenai) are shown by light solid lines, 
while subdivisions are shown by broken 
lines. Each tribe or group that is named in 
the legend is identified on the map by its 
name if it is a main division (Aleut, Kutenai, 
Beothuk), and by a number if it is a sub- 
division. Where there are several groups of 
subdivisions in the same color, the several 
sets of numbers are distinguished by the 
device of enclosing them in squares, tri- 
angles, and circles. The Key in the lower 
left corner contains the whole classification 
or listing. Roman type is used for lan- 
guages still spoken, italics for those now 
extinct; family names are in capitals. 

All the boundaries between languages are 
necessarily approximate, but they show the 
limits within which the speakers lived in 
pre-Columbian and early historical times or 
live now (I discuss this matter of time-per- 
spective below). The areas of Kentucky, 
West. Virginia, the SW corner of Pennsyl- 
vania, and southern Ohio and Indiana are 
labelled ‘“Uninhabited in early historical 
period”’ and are uncolored; a region in South 
Carolina, and much of the Gulf Coast from 
Louisiana east, extending into northern 
Florida, is also left blank. The coloring ex- 
tends into Mexico only to indicate the limits 
of the Chiricahua-Mescalero Apache, Pima- 
Papago, and the Yuman tribes. 

On Powell’s map, the distribution of what 
are the main divisions of the six super- 
stocks in the Voegelins’ listing is substan- 
tially the same as theirs, though the names 
are sometimes different. But, as Powell did 
not accept even those preliminary super- 
groups which had been suggested in his 
time, the multiplicity of colors forms a 
revealing contrast with the newer map. 
The actual details of boundary difference 
between Powell and the Voegelins I shall 
not discuss; the anthropologist and _his- 
torian must treat them. 

In my own manuscript map the tribal 
boundaries and names given by Murdock 
were accepted by me unchanged. But I 
set up a system of notation indicating the 
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hierarchical subdivisions of the linguistic 
groupings. The largest groups are the five 
phyla (for this term borrowed from biology 
see Whorf and Trager, The relationship of 
Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan, AA 39.609-24, 
1937, fn. 5), indicated by the letters A to E, 
then there are the stocks (numerals as 
needed under each phylum), under these 
the families (lower case letters), and finally 
the subfamilies or languages (Greek letters). 
The Tiwa sub-family of Tanoan, which is a 
family of the Uto-Aztecan stock in the 
Macro-Penutian phylum, is designated as 
D3ba. I personally should have liked it 
if the Voegelins had used some such system 
of showing subordination of rank, though I 
know that many scholars dislike notations 
of this kind, and that exact classifications of 
such matters are not always possible. 

The example I have just cited illustrates 
also my principal dissent from the Voegelins’ 
classification. Whorf established, to the 
satisfaction of those who saw his material, 
that the grouping of Penutian, Sahaptian, 
Azteco-Tanoan, Zuni, Kiowa, probably 
Mayan and Totonac, and possibly Tunican, 
as stocks constituting a phylum which he 
called Macro-Penutian, was at least as good 
as the Algonkian-Mosan (Algonkian-Waka- 
shan) or Na-Déné groupings of Sapir. On 
the other hand, Whorf believed that Sapir’s 
Hokan-Siouan was probably not a real phy- 
lum, but contained the relics of several 
phyla. These conclusions were never pub- 
lished, so no blame attaches to anyone, least 
of all the Voegelins, for not knowing of them. 
Indeed, I myself might be blamed, as I 
have had Whorf’s materials since his death; 
with good luck in the way of occasional 
leisure, I hope to get a start very soon in 
preparing this material for publication in 
WAL. 

If these materials, when published, bear 
out the preliminary conclusions, we shall 
reduce the five Sapir groups Eskimoan, Na- 
Déné, Algonkian-Mosan, Penutian, and 
Azteco-Tanoan, to four by combining the 
last two into Macro-Penutian, eliminating 
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the green-violet contrast on the Voegelins’ 
map. On the other hand, until more cogent 
comparative evidence exists, I should sug- 
gest that caution dictates the breaking up of 
Hokan-Siouan by treating at least Siouan- 
Muskogean and Iroquois-Caddoan as unat- 
tached stocks, adding a few colors to the map. 

Descending in the classificatory scheme to 
details, I should like to note that the listing 
of Tanoan languages could well have been 
in terms of Harrington’s classification as 
given in An Introductory Paper on the 
Tiwa Language . . . AA12.11-48 (1910), and 
fully confirmed by my own recent studies 
(see especially Studies in Linguistics 1,.no. 
5, 1942), rather than by tribal groups in 
geographical order from north to south. 
As the Voegelins give them, we have Taos- 
Picuris, San Juan-Santa Clara-San IIlde- 
fonso-Tesuque-Nambe-Hano, Jemez-Pecos, 
Tano, Isleta-Sandia. The first and last 
pairs go together as the Northern and 
Southern branches of Tiwa, the second 
group (six dialects) is Tewa, and Jemez- 
Pecos constitutes Towa; these three terms 
should have been used, as well as the sepa- 
rate language names. As for Tano, nothing 
is known of it or its relation to the others, 
and it could be listed separately ; the extinct, 
Piro, apparently a Tiwa language, might 
have been included. © 

I mention Tanoan in such detail because I 
have worked with it, and not to find fault. 
Undoubtedly, other specialists could make 
the same kinds of observations in their own 
fields. If we ali publish more, and especially 
if we work out thoroughly the phonological 
and other correspondences, subsequent map- 
compilers will be sure to take our findings 
into strict account. 

Frederick Johnson’s The Linguistic Map 
of Mexico and Central America, in The 
Maya and their Neighbors 88-114 (New 
York, 1940) should be brought in here as a 
map that covers the portion of the continent 
south of that treated by the Voegelins. 
Johnson used the Whorf modification of 
Sapir, with other classifications of the same 
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kind worked out by J. Alden Mason in the 
same volume (52-87). These two studies 
together give us an elaborate treatment of 
the map material in a way that I wish the 
Voegelins had been able to do. True, C. F. 
Voegelin’s article North American Indian 
Languages Still Spoken. ..., in the Sapir 
volume (Language, Culture, and Personality 
15-40) is stated to be the basis of part of 
the mapping, and thus constitutes a counter- 
part of Mason’s article as used by Johnson; 
but more explicit discussion of the actual 
mapping and of Erminie Voegelin’s tribal 
delimitations would be useful; perhaps we 
can expect such a publication as a supple- 
ment before long. 

One great: difficulty of all such maps as 
the one under discussion is the matter of 
time-perspective. This map, like all others 
of its kind, shows what is, in effect, a sliding 
time scale. In the eastern part of the 
United States languages are located as in 
pre-Columbian and early historical times. 
As we move west and north, we get later 
dates for the locations shown, and in many 
instances reach actually existing groups. 
Groups that have been moved, such as the 
Algonkian Delaware to Oklahoma, are not 
shown in their new homes. Perhaps we 
ought not to try to depict such a vast his- 
torical panorama on one map. Or, if we 
do, maybe we could devise a system of 
shades and tints to show not only the many 
linguistic divisions but also to indicate 
varying location in time, and _ historical 
movement in space. 

The opening paragraph of this review 
stated my evaluation of the Voegelins’ map. 
If the reader has forgotten it because of the 
lengthy catalog of seeming dissents and 
objections, let me repeat that I consider 
the map excellent and extremely useful. 
If its merits cause it to be issued in revised 
editions as necessary, the suggestions of re- 
viewers may perhaps enhance these merits 
slightly. 


GrorceE L. TRAGER 
13 Wasuineton, D. C. 
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THE STATUS AND PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH 
IN THE NatTIvVE LANGUAGES OF SouTH 
America. By J. Alden Mason. Science, 
NS, 101.259-64 (1945). 


ALGONQUIAN NASAUMP AND NAPOPI: French 
Loanwords? By James A. Geary. Lan- 
guage 21.40-5 (1945). 


GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES. By Benja- 
min Lee Whorf. Language 21.1-11 (1945). 


If cultural studies provide information on 
meaning which linguists are unable to find 
for themselves, Titiev’s book (like all fuller 
ethnographic accounts) comes to the rescue. 
It provides a wide scatter of Hopi words in 
very clear contexts. Titiev disclaims special 
competence in phonetic precision, and refers 
to the fullest Hopi glossary available, whose 
accuracy in this respect is vouched for by 
B. L. Whorf: in E. C. Parsons’ Hopi Jour- 
nal of Alexander M. Stephen, CU 23.1198- 
1326 (1936). But Titiev’s modest ‘ap- 
proximations as accurate as possible’ have 
the advantage over a glossary in that the 
words cited for material culture, kinship 
and other personnel are cited in context. 
The author ‘acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of spoken Hopi to serve as a control over 
informants’; he did not acquire enough con- 
fidence in the language to use Hopi phrases 
in describing Hopi behavior or the philos- 
ophy behind Hopi behavior. 

If students of Uto-Aztecan languages are 
to include dialect geography among their 
interests, they can find no more interesting 
dialect. situation than that of the Hopi 
pueblos which are scattered in northeastern 
Arizona, as follows: (1) East Mesa, which 
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includes Tewa speaking and Hopi speaking 
villages; west and northwest from these 
communities, at intervals of 12 miles, 10 
miles, and 40 miles, respectively, there are 
villages on and around (2) Middle Mesa, (3) 
Third Mesa and (4) Moenkopi (a farming 
colony of Third Mesa’s Old Oraibi). Suc- 
cessive divisions of Old Oraibi into newly- 
founded villages near Third Mesa and as far 
west as Moenkopi are known to have oc- 
curred since 1906. The ‘central aim’ of 
Titiev’s monograph is ‘Old Oraibi’s former 
populace’ [before the town divisions, be- 
ginning in 1906]. This historical orienta- 
tion would be of obvious use to the student 
of Hopi dialects; the results of dialect study 
would likewise be of interest to ethnograph- 
ers and archaeologists interested, as Titiev is, 
in the general problem of ‘prehistoric Pueblo 
collapses’ (p. 3). 

Mason’s paper is a lecture constituting the 
introduction to the linguistic section of the 
forthcoming BAE Bulletin: Handbook of 
South American Indians. He lists desid- 
erata for language sketches as principally 
phonetic, morphological, and lexical data, 
comparative analysis, and resolution of the 
language’s status in terms of families, groups, 
and types. 

Satisfactory materials on South American 
languages are practically non-existent. Ac- 
curate morphological comparison is there- 
fore impossible; lexical comparison is an un- 
trustworthy tool (cf. the loan word problem 
in South American glossaries). There are 
few students and great difficulties attending 
linguistic research. Rivet, Nimuendajti and 
Loukotka stand almost alone as serious in- 
vestigators of South American languages. 
North American linguistics has achieved a 
classification of all its languages into six 
great phyla (Sapir); the situation in South 
America is confused and erratic. All classi- 


1Mason refers to the Sapir phyla for North 
America as being based on morphological resem- 
blance and intuition. 
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fications thus far proposed for this area are 
unsatisfactory and indicative of a primitive 
stage of scientific discovery and interpreta- 
tion. 

Geary derives Narrangansett nasaump 
from PA *sap-, *cap-, *samp-, or *camp-. 
Such stems have not been found in Fox, 
Ojibwa, Algonkin, or Cree. Many Al- 
gonquian languages have stems morpho- 
logically unrelated to these but semantically 
similar. Micmac has lasoop, Montagnais 
lasup Algonkin anasop, Abnaki lasob, all 
tagged soup. These Geary equates with 
nasaump and derives from the French (a) 
la soupe. Algonkin, Ojibwa and Meno- 
minee *napdpi, is suggested as a French 
loan-word, from the dialectal la boubaisse 
(< la bouillabaisse). Culture-historical 
evidence is adduced to support the probabil- 
ity of borrowing in these two cases. 

Whorf is guided in the formulation of a 
new terminology by his knowledge of the 
grammatical categories of many languages; 
he explicitly mentions: English, Southern 
Paiute, Sanskrit, Latin, Hopi, Navaho, 
Aztec, Maya, French, Tiibatulabal, Taos, 
Greek, Chinese, Nitinat, Turkish, Yana, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Alaskan Eskimo, and the 
Wakashan, Tanoan, Uto-Aztecan, Algon- 
kian and Semitic language families. A res- 
ume of the Whorf terminology is as follows: 
overt category = phenotype (corresponds 
to morpheme marker in current terminol- 
ogy); covert category cryptotype (cor- 
responds to zero morpheme in some current 
terminology); selective category (a cate- 
gory with fixed and limited membership) ; 
primary selective category = lexemic cate- 
gory (largest sub-class below the total lexi- 
con of the language; may be either overt or 
covert); modulus category = non-selective 
category (a category “generally applicable 
and removable at will’); isosemantic classes 
(configuration distinct but no difference in 
meaning); selective isosemantic classes 


(“typified by ‘declensions’ and ‘conjuga- 
tions’”’); alternative isosemantic classes 
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(comprise absolute form—sandhi form al- 
ternatives); specific category (‘‘individual 
class existing in an individual language’’); 
generic category (a category “found by 
grouping classes or similar or (and) comple- 
mentary types’’); descriptive category (cate- 


gory said to contrast with the taxonomic 
category); taxonomic category (type cate- 
gory derived from “similar specific cate- 
gories in different languages’). 


W. D. Preston 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 








